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THE SOVIET UNION 
> acre 





Europe-bound educators during 
the 1936 vacation are consider- 





ing the Soviet Union in their plans. It's a new travel land | 


where getting about, even in out-of-the-way places, is easy 


and not more expensive than in other European countries. 


Those whose life work is teaching will be especially im- 
pressed by the tremendous strides forward made in pro- 
gressive teaching of children, eliminating adult illiteracy 
and in technical and higher education. Comparable ad- 


vances have been made in industry, agriculture and social 


betterment among the 175 million people of the largest 


country on earth. 


What more thrilling addition to a European tour than 
going to Moscow, Leningrad, Kharkov, Kiev, Odessa. . . 
or perhaps Crimea and the Caucasus Mountains? 


Visas are secured in a few days. Fast train, air and boat 
connections give ready access to Moscow and Leningrad 
from western centers. Suggested itineraries range from 
five to thirty-one days in the Soviet Union. They cost $15 
a day first class, $8 a day second and $5 a day third... 


They include hotels, meals, all transportation on tour, sight- | 
seeing by car and the services of trained guide-interpreters. | 
Write for illustrated booklet and colored map IT-3 of the | 


U.S.S.R. 


Apply to Your Local Travel Agent 


INTOURIST, inc. 


545 Fifth Avenue, New York 


TRAVEL in tHe U.S.S.R. 











THE BEAUTY 
OF THE ROCKIES 
WHILE YOU STUDY 





VACATION OPPORTUNITIES 
lakes, snow fields in July, deep pine forests, 


an excellent library, well-equipped classrooms and 


laboratories, 

camp at 10,000 feet elevation in the Snowy Range 
A FACULTY 

including deyartment heads, visiting professors, and 

lecturers 


WIDE VARIETY 
in courses for both graduate and undergraduate 
students 


COMBINE 
a VACATION 
a PROFESSIONAL INVESTMENT 
a PLEASANT EXPERIENCE 
a PERSONAL SATISFACTION 


UNIVERSITY 
OF WYOMING 


For complete information and illustrated bulletins, 
address: 
Cc. R. Maxwell, 
Director of Summer Sessions, 
University of Wyoming, 
Laramie, Wyoming. 
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OUR ADVERTISERS AND 
OURSELVES 


@ THIS March Ivuinois TEACHER contains a near-record 

amount of advertising news. Personal needs and pro- 
fessional needs, summer study and summer travel are dealt 
with in its advertising columns. If you want information 
in greater detail, write to the individual advertisers. 


Of Professional Interest 

® THE CURRICULUM Foundation Series is offered by 
Scott, Foresman and Company as a means for well- 

balanced, successful reading experience for children 


through the third grade. 


® AN OPPORTUNITY to inspect their new spelling text- 
book is offered by Lippincott. By Horn-Ashbaugh, it 


incorporates recent investigations in spelling vocabulary. 


® UNITS of activity and expression, rather than chapters, 

are the basis of organization of Today’s English, Charles 
E. Merrill Company announces. This is their offering to- 
wards achieving today’s curriculum objectives. 


® MODERN teaching methods demand modern equip- 

ment. The American Seating Company has developed 
the Better-Sight Desk to meet these demands. Pamphlets 
relating to healthful posture and eye-protection are avail- 
able upon request. 


@ A WALL MAP in full colors picturing how all the world 

cap be found in our own country is a free offering of 
the Greyhound Lines. A coupon in their advertisement in 
this issue makes it convenient for you to write for it. 


Thoughts of Summer 
®@ INTOURIST, INC., will send an illustrated booklet and 
a colored map on Russia. Literature and a good-natured 
map of Alaska can be obtained from the Alaska Line. A 
deluxe booklet and map in full colors about the west coast 
of Mexico can be had from the Southern Pacific for a small 
charge. The Milwaukee Road will send you a booklet of 
“Pacific Northwest Vacation Suggestions,” upon request. 
An album of Swiss scenes is obtainable from Swiss Federal 
Railroads. The Northern Pacific offers “West,” a pictorial 
album of western America. 


® INFORMATION and literature about escorted all- 

expense tours to Alaska and elsewhere can be had by 
writing the Great Northern Railway. Tours with certificates 
of credit, or without, are conducted by the Bureau of Uni- 
versity Travel. Viking Voyages will send you a booklet 
describing freighter cruises to everywhere. Write Powers 
Tours for pamphlet about around-America all-expense 
trips. A new plan of personally conducted club-auto tours 
will be provided by Parkhills’ Tours next summer; also 
tours with summer school credit. Illustrated circulars are 
obtainable for both types of tours. 





Addresses and additional information about these 
products and services are given in the advertising columns 
of this issue. If you seek a product or service not to be 
found here, ask Miss Rawson of the Advertising Department 
to help you. Write her at 307 North Michigan Avenue, 
Chicago, or telephone Andover 1057. 
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BUT YOU'RE 
LOOKING PRETTY 
THESE DAYS 





Getting Bills Off Your Mind 
Is a Grand Beauty Treatment 


“I certainly feel 10 years younger, 
with all those nagging bills paid, and 
I guess I must look it, too, because 
I’ve had many more ‘dates’ this 
winter than I had last year when I 
was so worried,” says the young 
teacher. And there are hundreds of 
school teachers who could tell you 
that getting money worries off their 
minds by the ‘“‘Household Plan for 
Schoolteachers”’ proved to be a grand 
“‘beauty treatment.” 


There’s nothing like paying off old 
bills and getting a fresh start, for im- 
proving one’s spirits and appearance. 
A teacher can borrow by mail in 
complete confidence—use this cou- 
pon. No inquiry will be made of 
friends, relatives or school superiors. 
Or, call or phone our nearest office— 
TODAY! 


HOUSEHOLD 


FINANCE CORPORATION 


Locally Managed Household Offices in 14 Illinois Cities 
CHICAGO— 14th FL, 105 W. Madison St.—Ph. Franklin 0888 
ALTON—7th Floor GALESBURG—3rd Floor 

First Nat. Bk. Bldg.—Main 3300 Hill Arcade Bidg.—Main 6226 
AURORA—Suite 507 JOLIET—3rd Floor 

Aurora Nat. Bk. Bidg.—Aurora 4007 Rialto Theater Bidg.—Joliet 6184 





2nd Step: Fill in, mail back 
the application blank to us. 






3rd Step: You receive check 
for full amount of your loan. 








BLOOMINGTON—5Sth Floor MOLINE— a 

Peoples Bk. Bldg.—Phone 4765 Fifth Ave. Bldg.—Moline 1464 
CHAMPAIG PEORIA—3rd r 

Lincoln Bidg.—Phone 3410 Lehmann Bidg.—Phone 4-5177 
DECATUR—4th Floor OCKFOR Floor 

Citizens Bldg.—Phone 5277 Talcott Bldg.— Main 930 
FREEPORT—3rd Floor SPRINGFI Room 1004, 


State Bank Bidg.—Main 137 10th Fl. Myers Bldg.— Main 682 
WAUKEGAN—3rd Floor, Waukegan Nat. Bk. Bldg.—Ont. 7111 


e 
FREE— Booklet and Application Blank 
Send today for free copy of ““The Househol in for Teachers,” specimen 
application blank and other information. Fill in, mail this coupon NOW! 
ana eet aE aE aE aE ee aE eee ee 

HOUSEHOLD FINANCE CORPORATION 

(Mail to nearest HOUSEHOLD office) 
Please mail me, free of charge, your brochure ““The Household 
Plan for Schoolteachers” and specimen application blank, I 
understand that this places me under no obligation to negotiate 
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NORMALLY women live longer 
than men. On the other hand, famous 
men live longer than famous women. 
An analysis of the longevity of 2,668 
eminent men shows that their average 
age at death was 67.8 years while that of 
670 eminent women was only 60.7 years. 


Or 
MORE than one hundred titles, in- 
cluding the greatest child classics as well 
as distinguished new books, supplement 
THe New Winston Reapers, THE 
Reapinc Hour, and THe New Silent 
READERS, to comprise the Winston 
Complete Reading Program. Want full 


information? 


Enjoy the ing of the 
N. E. A. at St. Louis? The 
accountants say that this is 
the way the convention dol- 
lar is spent: hotel, .23; hotel 
dining room, .125; retail stores, .185; 
amusements, .1225; wholesalers and 
manufacturers, 08; taxis and local trans- 
portaticn, .06; auto supplies, .055; res- 
taurants, .0675; miscellaneous, .075. 





al 

OF the 26 states in which books 
are state-adopted, 17 of them are using 
one or more of the J. Russell Smith 
geographies. In the remaining 22 states 
the Smith geographies (Home Fo tks, 
Worutp Forks, AMERICAN LANDS AND 
PEOPLEs, FOREIGN LANDS AND PEOPLEs, 
and Our INpusTRIAL Wor.pD) are used 
in literally thousands of schools. 


al 
EXCLUDING national anthems 
and hymns, the only musical piece that 
audiences honor by standing while it is 
played is the Hallelujah Chorus of 
Handel’s ‘‘Messiah.”’ 


pe The study of history and its 
fe interrelationship and inte- 
Ey gration with social studies 
Lr should be continuous from 


the first to the eighth grade. 

Have you examined the Winston History 

, starting with the Srories or 

AMERICAN PIONEERS in the third grade, 

with separate books for each grade, and 

ending with AMERIcA, OuR Country for 
the seventh and eighth grades? 

oo 
THERE is only one active volcano 
in the U. S.—Mount Lassen, California. 


oO 

LIKE big figures? Jesuit Clavius, in 
France, calculated that there are 
585,261,767,384,976,664,000 combina- 
tions of ‘the alphabet. Which suggests a 
myriad of words ...and... THE Wins- 
TON SIMPLIFIED DIcrioNaRY - «+ With 
its modern word list and every word de- 
fined so clearly that its use and meaning 
can be instantly understood. 


The JOHN C.| WINSTON COMPANY 
WINSTON BL ~~ PHILADELPHIA PA 
CHICAGO T ATLANTA T DALLAS T SAN FRANCISCO 













English 

Progress in English, Book II, by A. Mor- 
timer Clark and Jaxon Knox. Doubleday, 
Doran & Company, Inc., Garden City, N.Y. 
Cloth. Illustrated. 402 pages. Price, $1.40. 

The conventional organization of an ad- 
vanced high-school English text is here sub- 
jected to a new treatment that closely allies 
it with the student’s interests and capacity. 
The limitation of both the grammatical and 
rhetorical instruction to strictly functional 
material increases the utility of the book. 


Today’s English: Third Year, Fourth Year, 
Fifth Year, and Sixth Year, by M. R. Trabue 
and Bessie Bacon Goodrich. Charles E. Mer- 
rill Company, Chicago. Cloth. Ilustrated 
in color. 220, 234, 242 and 254 pages. 

A conviction that experience and expres- 
sion are so closely related that “it becomes 
the first duty of those who are interested in 
improving the quality of children’s language 
to provide as far as possible that richness 
and variety of desirable first-hand experi- 


| ences which are the basis of effective lan- 


guage expression” is the guiding principle 
of this series of intermediate English books. 
And for richness, variety, and adaptation to 
the child’s age level it is difficult to see how 
the authors could have improved upon the 
activities which they select to provide this 
experience. The necessity for many kinds of 
written and oral composition follows. 


Your English Problems by Mary Herold 
Easterbrook, Donald Lemen Clark, and Ed- 
win Van B. Knickerbocker. Silver, Burdett 
and Company, Newark, N.J. Cloth. Illus- 
trated. 528 pages. List price, $1.48. 

The problems set up in the thirty-six units 
of this book provide for the development 
of language skills through social situations 
which the student himself recognizes as with- 
in his own experience. Proper emphasis is 
given to the increasing need for practice in 
oral composition, speech improvement and 
conversation. A functional approach to gram- 
mar gives freshness to the study of the me- 
chanical aspects of English composition and 
provides for adaptation to individual differ- 
ences among students. 


Guidance 

Basic Student Activities, by Joseph Roe- 
mer, Charles Forrest Allen, and Dorothy 
Atwood Yarnell. Silver, Burdett and Com- 
pany, 39 Division Street, Newark, N.J. Cloth. 
362 pages. List price, $2.20. 

The authors believe that home rooms, 
clubs, and assemblies are basic in success- 
ful school organization and administration. 
Although most teachers participate in some 
manner in these activities, they are poorly 
prepared for such responsibilities, and an ap- 
parent lack of interest on the part of the 
teacher is often due to a lack of understand- 
ing of the philosophies underlying each. Du- 
plication of materials used year after year 
results in monotony and lack of interest on 
the part of both teachers and pupils. The 
authors seek to repair these weaknesses by 
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presenting the basic philosophies on which 


the activities are built, by suggesting suit- 
able materials for ready and convenient use, 
and by indicating some procedures that may 
be followed: with reasonable assurance of 
success. 


Play and Recreation 

Active Games and Contests by Bernard S. 
Mason and E. D. Mitchell. A. S. Barnes 
and Company, New York. Cloth. Illustrated. 
600 pages. Price, $3.00. 

This volume in which over 1,800 games 
and contests covering the field of active play 
are classified and described, affords the rec- 
reation leader material from which a selec- 
tion can be made to fit almost any occasion; 
a companion volume to Social Games for 
Recreation. 


Safety Education 

Safe and Sane Use of Highways by 
Thomas Allen. E. M. Hale & Company, 
Milwaukee. Cloth. Illustrated. 108 pages. 

This book was written to aid teachers in 
the explanation of the common rules of the 
road, and to enable them té give their stu- 
dents a thorough understanding of present 
day highway hazards and a complete kriowl- 
edge of the reasons for and the purposes of 
traffic laws and trafic officers. The author, 
who is Director of Traffic Safety in Superior, 
Wisconsin, hopefully dedicates the bovk to 
“Young America.” 





OF EDUCATIONAL 
MEETINGS 





MARCH 
18 Midwest Physical Education As- 
sociation, annual convention, 


Grand Rapids, Michigan, March 18-21, 1936. 


26 South Central Division of the IIli- 
nois State Teachers Association, 
annual meeting, Springfield, Thursday eve- 
ning, March 26 and Friday, March 27, 1936. 
All sessions will be of a general character 
and the program will include addresses by 
two or three persons prominent in the field 
of education and a business session. 


2 Southern Division of the Illinois 

State Teachers Association, n- 
nual meeting, Carbondale, Thursday and 
Friday, March 26 and 27, 1936. 


APRIL 

2 Southwestern Division of the Illi- 
nois State Teachers Association, 

annual meeting, East St. Louis, Thursday 

and Friday, April 2 and 3, 1936. 


MAY 
ll National Congress of Parents and 
Teachers, 40th annual convention, 


Milwaukee, Wisconsin, May 11-15, 1936 
Theme: Relation of the Home to Character 
Formation. 

JUNE 


9 Fourth Conference on Business 

Education, University of Chicag®, 
June 25-26, 1936. The subject of the Cor 
ference is Business Education for Everybody. 
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Science, Democracy, and Education’ 


An evaluation of the three 
great cultural achievements 
of modern civilization 


By MATTHEW T. McCLURE 


Dean of the College of Liberal Arts 
and Sciences, University of Illinois 


® THE groundwork of modern civil- 

ization is found in the Platonic- 
Christian inheritance. The foundation 
was laid in the Middle Ages, and has 
continued as the basal structure of 
most that is modern. I shall have 
nothing to say about this deepest stra- 
tum of our culture. 

There have been erected upon this 
base three great cultural achievements 
—science, democracy, and universal 
education. Each of these came with 
revolutionary force. The scientific rev- 
olution was for the most part a product 
of the 17th century. The great political 
revolutions came in the 17th and 18th 
centuries and the educational revolu- 
tion in the 19th century. There have 
been other major shifts and changes 
but they have, I think, been subsidiary 
to the three I have mentioned. The so- 
called industrial revolution was the 
result of the growth of applied science. 
The sweeping changes and revolution- 
ary tendencies in current economic 
life are attempts to extend the princi- 
ples of political democracy to the 
whole social order. 

Each of these revolutions has been 
accompanied by an expression of a 
great faith in the betterment of human 
life, faith in science, faith in democ- 
racy, and faith in education. We, at 
least in the United States, have taken 
this faith seriously, we have taken it so 
seriously that it may be said that we 
have built our culture upon it. Con- 
sequently, we have a civilization built 
upon the achievements of experimental 
science, upon the lure of political and 
social democracy, and upon the prom- 
ise implied in mass education. What 
we are today, in contrast to what we 
were three hundred years ago, is large- 
ly a product of these three great rev- 
olutions. 

I wish to comment on each of them 
separately. My purpose is not to give 
a descriptive account of what each has 
achieved. That would be an under- 


_—— 


*An address delivered before the [Illinois 
Schoolmasters Club in Peoria, October 4, 1935. 








taking too general even for the pur- 
poses of a philosopher. What I want 
to do specifically is to point out the 
hope, the faith, the promise that each 
held out for the betterment of human 
life, and then to ask whether what we 
have in actuality is at all commensurate 
with what we predicted in theory, and 
if not, why not. 





And the philosophers and the 
prophets, whom | at any rate am 
disposed to believe, and who say 
that moral causes govern the stand- 
ing and the falling of States, will tell 
us that the failure to mind whatso- 
ever things are elevated must im- 

ir with an inexorable fatality the 
| life of a nation, just as the failure 
to mind whatsoever things are ami- 
able, whatsoever things are pure, 
will impair it; and that if the failure 
to mind whatsoever things are ele- 
vated should be real in your Amer- 
ican democracy, and should grow 
into a disease, and take firm hold 
on you, then the life of even these 
great United States must inevitably 
suffer and be impaired more and 
more until it perish. 

—MATTHEW ARNOLD 





I 

@ FRANCIS BACON was the spokes- 

man of the scientific revolution. It 
was he who first gave impressive and 
prophetic expression to the possibilities 
of progress involved in applied science. 
The future betterment of mankind was 
thought to lie in the conquest of physi- 
cal nature and in the subjection of 
physical power to the uses and benefits 
of life. The good of man lay in the con- 
trol of nature. The great slogan of 
Bacon was: Knowledge is power. By 
that he meant that the knowledge 
gained through experimental science 
would enable man to triumph over the 
physical forces of nature and to en- 
dow human life with blessings and 
happiness hitherto unknown. 

A great faith underlay Bacon’s vision 
of the subjugation of nature. It was 


reiteration. 


the faith experimental science, through 
its acquisition and control of power, 
would be able to eliminate disease, 
banish poverty, diminish crime, lighten 
human burdens, and alleviate human 
suffering. Everywhere the belief was 
expressed that applied science was the 
key to the solution of social problems. 
Under its egis man was to live in 
peace, comfort, and leisure. 

Without in the least underestimating 
the incredible gains made possible 
through scientific discovery and scien- 
tific invention, the fact remains that 
social and moral problems have been 
complicated rather than simplified. The 
use of power for destructive purposes 
is too trite an observation to need 
Likewise the mechaniza- 
tion of life is an old story. If our age 
had a voice and could speak, it would 
say, “I am come that ye might have 
gadgets, and that ye might have them 
more abundantly.” But that story I 
have left to the able pen of Stuart 
Chase. I merely point out that the 
faith, the hope, and the promise that 
technical science would add to the rich- 
ness and happiness of human life, have, 
due to their woeful failure of realiza- 
tion, left us disappointed and dis- 
illusioned. For all of our scientific 
inventiveness there is in the world to- 
day just as much poverty, suffering, 
and crime, just as much social mal- 
adjustment, just as much intellectual 
confusion, just as much emotional and 
spiritual distress as there ever was. Or, 
if there is not as much, there is more 
than there ought to be. 

My conclusion thus far is simply 
this: Man cannot live by science alone. 


II 


© THE seat of man’s life is partly in a 

physical world, and partly in a 
world of social institutions. Through 
science he learns to control the natural 
forces that threaten to overwhelm and 
annihilate him. But he also finds him- 
self hampered by institutions which he 
discovers to be as unyielding and as 
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oppressive as mountain barriers and 
atomic structures, and so, without re- 
linquishing his efforts to re-mold na- 
ture, he battles against the conventional 
barriers that surround and limit him. 


The 17th and 18th centuries saw the 
great political revolutions in Europe 
and America. Men everywhere came 
to place their trust in democratic forms 
of government. Democracy became the 
hope of the world. Mankind was 
animated by a new faith and a new 
hope. It was believed that if only na- 
tions could devise liberal and dem- 
ocratic forms of government, the good 
of life would be easily attained. The 
stresses and strains of life were thought 
to be due to the compressions of insti- 
tutions. If these could be released, life 
would then flow peacefully and quietly 
along. 

The growth of democracy has cer- 
tainly not been without significant con- 
tributions to the good of life. The 
spirit of liberalism, which flourished 
under its inspiration, has been a great 
humanizing force. But its gains have 
been mostly negative in character. To 
quote Hobhouse: “Its business seems to 
be not so much to build up as to tear 
down, to remove obstacles which block 
human progress, rather than to paint 
the positive goal of endeavor or fashion 
the fabric of civilization. It finds 
humanity oppressed, and would set it 
free. It finds a people groaning under 
arbitrary rule, a nation in bondage to 
a conquering race, industrial enter- 
prise obstructed by social privileges or 
crippled by taxation, and it offers re- 
lief. Everywhere it is removing super- 
incumbent weights, knocking off fetters, 
chasing away obstructions.” It is 
doubtful whether liberalism, whatever 
its future may be, has any really con- 
structive vision. 

The aim of science is the reconstruc- 
tion of nature. The aim of democracy 
is the reconstruction of institutions. 
The march of democracy has gone far 
beyond political reform. Its spirit has 
invaded all social organizations with 
a view to the extension of privileges to 
mankind everywhere. 

I am not at all concerned with the 
rightness or wrongness of the radical 
changes now going on in our political, 
economic and social life. I mean I am 
concerned about them, but not just in 
this context. What I am concerned 
about here is whether sweeping insti- 
tutional changes will accomplish what 
we all wish to see accomplished, name- 


1L. T. Hobhouse, Liberalism, p. 19. 
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ly, a widespread enrichment of human 
life. 

The fruits of democracy are liberty, 
equality, and opportunity. There can 
be no doubt but that these concepts 
imply social possibilities, but whether 
they make for social values depends on 
how they are used. The struggle for 
power, coupled with liberty and oppor- 
tunity, has all too often led to a desire 
only for gain and glory. Those who 
have power turn liberty into special 
privileges and opportunity into ex- 
ploitation while those who do not have 
it turn equality into confiscation. The 
ambitious have too often become “sack- 
ers of cities,” and sometimes it looks 
as if the opportunist in search of rec- 
ognition must first make his debut into 
deviltry. Even the time honored right 
of freedom of speech has too frequent- 
ly been used as a cover for propaganda 
and trouble making. 

The plain truth is you do not solve 
moral problems by changing political 
and economic patterns. As Plato long 
ago said: “Are not those the most amus- 
ing creatures in the world who think 
that by their everlasting enactment of 
laws they can make men good?” 


Ill 
@ EDUCATION is the handmaid of 


democracy. From the very first the 
idea prevailed that the success of de- 
mocracy depended on the education of 
the masses. : 

A new faith arose, namely, faith in 
universal education. This faith found 
expression in the old socratic doctrine 
that knowledge is virtue. The belief 
was held that the woes and ills of life 
were due to ignorance and that if only 
we knew enough we would behave our- 
selves. It was thought that intelligence 
would make discriminating voters and 
thus point the way to the solution of 
the bewildering problems of govern- 
ment, industry, and civilized living. 
And so education set about sharpening 
men’s wits. 

With emphasis upon intelligence, re- 
form begins to move into the realms of 
man’s inner life. This is a gain, but I 
doubt if the movement has been very 
thoroughgoing, because the kind of in- 
telligence we have developed has been 
a sort of skill in handling objects. Edu- 
cation has had to keep pace with science 
and democracy. The more science has 
developed machines, the more educa- 
tion has had to train men to run them. 
The more democracy has created op- 
portunity, the more education has had 
to train men to take advantage of it. 
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We train men for the professions, and 
for every sort of trade and occupation. 
Intelligence in education is an affair of 
professional ability, mechanical com- 
petence, and technical skill. The up- 
shot is this: We are trained to manage 
jobs, but we are not trained to manage 
ourselves. We are equipped to earn a 
living, but we have no philosophy of 
life. 

Questions of the following sort are 
beginning to press for an answer: 

“To what extent does education lead 
to an increase in one’s personal quali- 
ties and character?” 

“To what extent does education con- 
tribute to personal and emotional bal- 
ance, to a feeling of adjustment to the 
world, and to a sense of happiness and 
security in living?” 

“To what extent do our present 
curricula, course offerings, and meth- 
ods of teaching make for social matur- 
ity, esthetic enjoyment, moral integrity, 
spiritual peace, and richness of per- 
sonality?” 

When you undertake to formulate 
an answer to these questions, you be- 
gin to see the great empty spaces in 
our inner life for the filling of which 
education makes but little provision. 


IV 


@ AND now I come to what I want 

most of all to talk about, namely, the 
conquest of the inner life. Our re- 
forms have been directed toward the 
reshaping of nature and conventions 
in the hope that environmental changes 
would produce corresponding changes 
in human traits. I have great faith in a 
well-ordered social structure, and I do 
not minimize the importance of human- 
izing social institutions. But I think 
that the most needed reform at the 
present time is a reform directed pri- 
marily at the development of charac- 
ter and personality. As I see it, this 
is the supreme task that confronts ev- 
eryone who is interested in education. 
It is a task that confronts with equal 
challenge every teacher from the pri- 
mary grades through the university. 
Education must invade the inner life. 

I do not for a moment mean to min- 
imize the importance of utilizing the 
energies of nature to human ends; | 
do not for a moment mean to minimize 
the importance of adjusting institu 
tions and conventions to human needs. 
What I mean to say is that such cor 
trols and adjustments are not in them- 
selves sufficient to produce the good 
life. Our reforms, needed as they were 

(Continued on page 225) 
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Cook County Realizes 


the Need for 


Real State Aid 


@ THERE seems to be a strongly grow- 

ing opinion throughout the populous 
suburban area of Chicago that some- 
thing must be done—and done soon— 
to care for the most vital aspect of the 
Illinois schools in order that the most 
important part of their work may go on 
properly. In other words, increasing 
numbers of citizens are urging that the 
governor and the legislators of Illinois 
act on the question of providing suffi- 
cient financial support for educating 
in full fact all of the state’s children. 

For many years the metropolitan 
area seemed more or less indifferent 
to the plight of the approximately 10,- 
000 one-room, poorly staffed, poorly 
equipped schools scattered throughout 
Illinois. Nor were the struggles of the 
other 2,000 larger districts any more of 
interest. Each school district con- 
cerned itself with its own affairs and 
let its neighbors take care of their own 
problems. The fact that families move 
from community to community and 
that many problems of one district are 
those of another were overlooked. That 
was before 1930 when most of the sub- 
urban districts (not all) managed to 
get along fairly well on the local tax 
revenue yielded from the comparative- 
ly high valuations of these districts. 


Paralyzed collections— 
maneuvered reductions 


Then came the tax reduction move- 
ment, first sponsored by certain rail- 
road interests in Indiana, which crept 
over from its birthplace and did a most 
astounding job of tying up tax collec- 
tions and maneuvering reductions in 
assessed valuations. 

In and about Chicago, Tax League 
organizations came into being under 
the encouragement of such men as Fred 
W. Sargent, president of the North- 
western Railroad, and George F. Nixon, 
prominent subdivider and real estate 
boomer. In Cook County these groups 
gained many members from those who 
had been unjustly “soaked” by the 


assessment authorities because of tax 
roll manipulations which benefited 
some and overloaded others. The Tax 
Leaguers instituted tax suits and other 
action which threw taxing machinery 
quite out of gear. Collections were set 
back about two years and retroactive 
assessment reductions were made. The 
drive got results—good and bad. 

A forced reassessment did much to 
equalize assessment rates. General at- 
tention was called to the fact that real 
estate has been carrying an undue part 
of the tax load. Some people even went 
a step further in their thinking and 
came to a realization that the state tax- 
ing system is badly in need of revision, 
especially as schools are affected. 

The Tax Leaguers’ drive for tax re- 
ductions on real estate rather than for 
tax revision had a number of bad re- 
sults. These showed in the damage 
done to essential services, in the forced 
default by municipalities on funded 
debt obligations, by broken morale of 
public employees, and in other ways. 


Illegal—unconstitutional! 


The school districts of Cook County 
probably have been hit the hardest of 
the different taxing bodies. The wide- 
spread default on bond interest and 
principal payments and the expensive 
bond refunding operations by the dis- 
tricts reflect the effect of the severe 
valuation reductions coupled with the 
two-year tax collection tie-up and the 
depression delinquencies. The debt sit- 
uation in many districts has been and 
is now near desperate. 

On July 1, 1935 the reports of the 
independent elementary school districts 
in Cook County showed that four-fifths 
of them were beyond the statutory debt 
limit of 2% percent of the valuation 
of the districts. These figures were 
based on the last available assessment 
figures, those for the tax year 1933. 
The 1934 valuations have since shown 
further small cuts. The median debt 
for these districts showed at 4.2 per- 


By LEONARD B. WHEAT 


Superintendent of Schools 
Western Springs 


cent of the valuation and some districts 
were up to and above 8 percent. Ap- 
proximately one-third of the districts 
appeared beyond the constitutional 
limit of 5 percent of the valuation. The 
comparable figures for the independent 
high-school districts in the county 
showed that their debt situation, while 
somewhat better than that of the ele- 
mentary districts, also is cause for 
great concern. Half of them are beyond 
the legal debt limit for Illinois. In 
practically all cases this over-limit con- 
dition was brought about by the large 
valuation cuts made when many of the 
districts were near their debt limit. 


Trimming the budget— 
fifty percent! 


Closely allied to the above mentioned 
facts is the situation as it pertains to 
the Educational Fund aspects of school 
revenue. The tax collection tie-up and 
the retroactive valuation cuts put most 
of the school districts of Cook County 
in a position of having a large amount 
of NSF (not sufficient funds) teachers 
orders and tax anticipation warrants 
outstanding. This short-term debt can 
only be met by damaging budget trim- 
ming which in many cases has gone to 
the point of more than 50 percent re- 
ductions. These reductions, in turn, 
have necessitated short school years, 
annual salaries for teachers cut to sales- 
clerk levels, closing some schools, and 
other bad reacting measures. The ef- 
fects of all this, of course, have fallen 
heavily on the ultimate victims, the 
school children. 

To try to show the general situation 
of Cook County in clearer relief it may 
help to look at the picture of one of 
the individual school districts. The 
following pertains to School District 
No. 101, which is a residential suburb 
with average wealth. It is the district 
in which the writer works. 

The assessed valuation of property 
in our district for the tax year 1934 was 
$2,796,323. Back in 1930 the valua- 
tion was 5914 percent higher or $4,- 
461,565. 

Before the valuation cuts our district 
had to bond almost to its debt limit be- 


(Continued on page 223) 
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Rapid Rented Book Distribution in a Large High School 


The Alton Textbook Rental Plan 


By W. R. CURTIS 
Superintendent of Schools 


Alton 


@ ON March 2, 1932, the Alton board 

of education adopted the following 
recommendation of the instruction 
committee, proposing a plan for sup- 
plying textbooks to children in the 
public schools to become effective at 
the opening of the next school year: 


We recommend that the Superintendent 
be authorized to inaugurate a general rental 
system for supplying textbooks to children 
throughout the Alton public schools begin- 
ning in September, 1932. The rentel charge 
for the use of a book shall be one-sixth of 
the total cost of the book for each school 
semester or one third of total cost for the 
school year. This plan will reduce the cost 
of books to school patrons 67% percent. 

The cost of books per child in each school 
grade under the rental plan as compared 
with the cost when books are purchased out- 
right is shown in the following table: 


The average per pupil rental cost for 
grades above the eighth where the elective 
system prevails is $2.50—a saving to the 
school patron of $5.00. 

The rental fee for books will be paid by 
children for a semester at the opening of 


each semester. The superintendent shall 
have full authority to prescribe from time to 
time all details and procedures, including 
expenditure of funds for clerk hire and 
sundries in the administration of the plan. 

It is estimated that to initiate this system 
a revolving fund of about $14,500 will be 
required. One third of the amount spent 
for books to be rented will be returned to 
the fund each year in rentals. 

The estimated overhead expense of carry- 
ing out the plan is as follows: 


Clerk hire for full time clerk during 
school year (10 months) z 


Emergency clerk h 
Printing and supplies 


The basic rental charge of one-third the 
cost of new books per year will cover all 
overhead expense, because not less than 45 
per cent of the books will last longer than 
three years. 

When the plan was introduced in 
September 1932 the total enrollment in 
the sixteen schools of the Alton district 
was 6268, of whom 561 were negroes 
housed in separate negro schools taught 
by negro teachers. 

The general plan of apportioning 
responsibility for the distribution of 
books, with which all members of the 
school organization are made thor- 


oughly familiar by conference and 
bulletins, is as follows: 


Apportioning Responsibility 

All books and supplies are charged 
to the principal of each school when 
delivered. His receipt must be filed by 
the truck driver in the business office 
of the board of education. 

The building principal passes on to 
each of his teachers the books she needs 
for her students and he takes her re- 
ceipt for them. 

The teacher delivers the books to 
students and collects the rental fee 
giving each child a receipt for the same. 

All deliveries of books and money 
must be promptly made. Teachers are 
required to balance their book accounts 
with the principal not later than Friday 
of each week. The transfer of all books 
and money from one person to another 
is covered by receipts which clear the 
handler of responsibility. 

Book rental funds in the hands of 
principals are turned over to the school 
treasurer at intervals of two weeks. 

Book inventories are taken by princi- 
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pals and checked by the business office 
at the end of each semester. 

Book losses are reported by teachers 
to the principal as soon as they occur 
and his help is enlisted in recovering 
the books. The school attendance offi- 
cer helps in this work if necessary by 
calling at homes. 


Instructing Children in Care of Rented Books in a 


Colored School 


Advantages of Plan 


The advantages of the rental plan, 
which our experience confirms, are 
quite definite: 

Needed books are supplied to all 
children within a few hours after the 
opening of the school semester, thus 
saving a great deal of school time. 

A reduction of book costs to parents 
is immediately made without adding to 
the already overburdened educational 
fund, or increasing the tax levy, as is 
the case when free textbooks are 
adopted. Waste of school textbooks is 
entirely eliminated. 

Under the rental plan textbooks may 
be changed when necessary without 
criticism from school patron or tax 
payer because there is no vested inter- 
est involved. It would be very much 
worth while to know how many schools 
in Illinois suffer because of using ob- 
solete textbooks, which are not changed 
because there are so many old books 
“not yet worn out” in the hands of 
school patrons. 

Worthwhile social training is incul- 
cated by teaching children to care for 
the books. We have found, in general, 
that children are somewhat more care- 
ful in caring for rented books than for 
their own personal books. 

Under the rental plan the number of 
indigent books needed is less. When 


the plan was first introduced we were 
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loaning books without charge to needy 
children, as required by law, to about 
ten percent of our school population. 
This number dropped to about eight 
percent the first year we rented all 
books. Since that time, however, the 
indigent book list has steadily mounted 
until now it is about fourteen percent 
of our entire book list. In 
our industrial community, 
as in most communities, 
during the past two or 
three years the number of 
persons who “chisel” in 
order to get school books 
for nothing has greatly in- 
creased. On the other hand 
we are sure that without 
the rental plan our in- 
digent book list would be 
much larger than it is. 

When the rental plan 
was first introduced many 
notes similar to the fol- 
lowing were received by 
teachers from parents who 
had theretofore asked for 
loaned books: 
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plan. The general public received the 
plan with unusual approval. Patrons’ 
associations quite generally com- 
mended ‘the board of education for its 
action by passing resolutions. The 
local press hailed the plan as “one of 
the fine things the public schools have 
done during the depression.” 

Because of the fact that the board of 
education had sold books at cost to 
pupils in the schools for several years 
there was no opposition to the rental 
plan coming from book sellers or other 
vested interests. Also, the financial 
condition of the school district was 
such that zealous members of the tax- 
payers’ league were not encouraged to 
find objection to establishing the re- 
volving fund necessary to introduce the 
plan. Public satisfaction with the plan 
is now so complete that only a citizen 
of unusual temerity would care to at- 
tack it. 

During the three-year period of oper- 
ation of the plan the board of educa- 
tion has paid out for rental books 
$25,543.00 and has received from rent- 
als $28,094. About sixty percent of 


Periodic Inspection Hour for Rented Books in a Sixth Grade 


Dear TEACHER: 


I want you to know how glad I am that 
we can rent books of the school this year 
for a low price I can pay. Now I can pay 
for Jane’s books and will not have to beg. 
Jane is glad too. I know she will take good 
care of the books 

(Janes’ Moruer) 


Child of the Depression 

The rental plan in Alton is a “child 
of the depression.” In 1931 increasing 
difficulty and delay in having children 
properly and promptly supplied with 
books became a serious school prob- 
lem and led to the adoption of the 


these books may be used for another 
year. The additional rental received 
will add to the excess of receipts over 
expenditures so that the total receipts 
by the time all books are worn out will 
about cover the cost of indigent books. 
This will mean that the educational 
fund of the school district has been re- 
lieved of the cost of indigent books by 
the operation of the rental plan. It is 
not the policy, however, of the board of 
education to operate a rental plan at a 
profit, but rather to furnish school 


(Continued on page 226) 
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What Grammar 


and How? 


By W. WILBUR HATFIELD 
Chicago Normal College 


® THE problem of instruction in 

grammar remains insistent. Though 
in grades seven to nine of most schools 
more time is given to grammar than to 
speech, or to written communication, 
or to creative expression—not infre- 
quently as much as to all of these com- 
bined—the resulting knowledge of 
grammatical relationships is rather 
meager. Moreover, both scientific ex- 
periments and our own observation 
leave us in doubt whether the ability 
to parse and analyze has any consider- 
able effect upon speaking and writing. 

An obvious conclusion would be that 
we should abandon grammar. But 
many of us know that we use grammar 
daily as a guide to correct construction 
in our own speech and especially in 
revision of writing; and we feel that 
probably our grammatical concepts 
function subconsciously in our build- 
ing of sentences. We are not ready to 
give up the attempt to put our pupils 
in possession of what we regard as a 
useful tool. 


Need a new way to 
teach grammar 


These circumstances demand that we 
find a way to teach grammar more 
surely and quickly and so that it will 
function after it has been learned. We 
must find a form of grammar study 
(1) which has motive (and therefore 
interest), (2) which creates such an 
understanding of the organization of 
words into sentences as will guide usage 
and increase language power, and (3) 
which requires less time than the tra- 
ditional procedure. 

An examination of a typical textbook 
or recitation shows that it depends upon 
future need for motive, that it begins 
with an ebstract statement (a defini- 
tion), and that in most cases it ends 
with recognition drill. A procedure 
which corrects these missteps is set 
forth in An Experience Curriculum in 
English’ under the name of Instru- 
mental Grammar. It proposes, in brief, 
(1) that the pupils shall be given exer- 


14n Experience Curriculum in English. 
of a Commission of the National Council of Teachers 
of English, W. Wilbur Hatfield, Chairman. The D. 
Appleton-Century Company, 1935. 


A_ Report 
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cises in imitating certain constructions 
which they need to use, and (2) that 
when through this imitation (perhaps 
accompanied by the teacher’s interpre- 
tative comment) the grammatical con- 
cept emerges it shall be given its proper 
name. 

Let us take an example from the re- 
port itself, page 228: 


For example, in a second grade many of 
the pupils employ only the subject-predicate- 
object order of sentence arrangement, so that 
monotony results. The teacher presents a 
brief story, four or five simple sentences, all 
in this monotonous form, but some of them 
with time or place expressions at the end. 
For example: 

Freddy was four years old yesterday. 
Mama took him to the park in the morning. 
He played till noon in the sand pile. Mama 
got him his first sundae on the way home. 

Then she suggests that this might sound 
better if some of the sentences were turned 
around, like this: 

Freddy was four years old yesterday. In 
the morning mama took him to the park. 
He played till noon in the sand pile. On 
the way home mama got him his first sundae. 

She asks the pupils to point out the words 
that were moved. Then she offers, perhaps 
in context, other sentences which have time 
or place expressions at the end, and asks the 
pupils to turn these around. Then she says 
that we call these expressions that tell when 
or where adverbs. She asks them to make 
some sentences with adverbs first. She will 
need to repeat this procedure, perhaps several 
times for many classes, before the pupils 
master this manipulation of the sentence, 
and on these occasions she simply calls the 
expressions to be moved adverbs. 

Note that the pupils are not given any def- 
initions, and do not make any for them- 
selves. They are not required to use the 
grammatical terminology and are not form- 
ally tested on the recognition of adverbs. 
They simply learn by normal desirable 
manipulation of a sentence element which 
the teacher calls by its proper name, exactly 
as they have developed the concepts and 
learned the words bell, school, truth. No 
time at all has been spent on grammar as 
such. The pupils have not felt the strain 
which attends the attempt to grasp the 
abstract generalization which formal gram- 
mar would have presented. Such presenta- 
tion of grammar is entirely informal, yet may 
be quite systematic. It is incidental to and 
instrumental in the improvement of sen- 
tences, but it is in no sense accidental or 
haphazard, 


English has a relative for it 


Perhaps another illustration, this 
time at the junior-high-school level and 
not taken from An Experience Curricu- 
lum, will be useful. The teacher has 
noticed that a number of the pupils 
speak, and perhaps write, sentences 
like this: The top that spun the longest 
the girl got a piece of candy from the 
bag, or The girl that her top spun 
longest got a piece of candy. The pupils 
have already learned to use who and 
whom relative clauses. The teacher 
now shows them how this sentence may 
be straightened out: The girl whose 
top spun longest got a piece of candy. 
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The Curriculum Commission 
of the National Council of 
Teachers of English in its re- 
port recently published under 
the title, An Experience Cur- 
riculum in English, recommends 
the substitution of Instrumental 
Grammar for Formal Gram- 
mar. The chairman of the 
Commission here shows how 
the change is effected in ac- 
tual classroom procedure. 





He offers a number of similar sentences 
for surgical treatment and the pupils 
operate upon these, using whose in each 
case. Then, and only then, he remarks 
that the clauses constructed are relative 
clauses and that whose is a relative pro- 
noun like who and whom, but in the 
possessive case. Finally he asks the 
pupils to construct some sentences of 
their own, using whose relative clauses. 
Thereafter he—and if the teaching has 
been fully successful, the pupils, too— 
are alert to opportunities to use the 
new construction to advantage in actual 
communication. 


“John played good" 


This principle of developing the 
grammatical concept through manipu- 
lation of a needed construction is ap- 
plicable to corrective work in usage 
also. Suppose that the difficulty is the 
use of the adjective for the adverb, as 
in John played very good last night. 
The teacher may present the incorrect 
sentence and in contrast the correct 
form. With these upon the board other 
incorrect sentences are offered for cor- 
rection or sentences with appropriate 
blanks are presented. Pupils complete 
or correct these sentences until atten- 
tion is thoroughly centered upon these 
adverbs. The teacher may during this 
process point out that these words show 
how John played, etc. Perhaps the 
teacher points out, or develops by 
questioning, that they describe the ac- 
tion rather than the actor. Before the 
exercise is ended he calls these how 
words adverbs, and when the mistake 
crops up again and further drills are 
undertaken he naturally continues to 
call them adverbs. (This single attack 
does not, of course, constitute a com- 
plete teaching of the concept of adverb; 
but the other cases are treated in a 
similar manner.) 

The Instrumental Grammar chapter 

(Continued on page 224) 
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m= EDITORIAL NOTES AND COMMENT XN 


By ROBERT C. MOORE 








The $7,000,000 Deficiency Still Exists 


@ IN this time of financial crisis for many schools, we 
again state the following facts: 

In June 1933, the 58th General Assembly appropriated 
to the common school fund $10,500,000 a year or $21,000,- 
000 for the biennium beginning July 1, 1933, and ending 
June 30, 1935. 

Two ways of raising this money were provided in other 
acts, either or both of which could have been used. One act 
provided that a state property tax “shall” be levied and col- 
lected as had been done in the preceding years. But the 
state officials responsible for fixing the state tax rate to raise 
the school fund did not do so. Therefore, not one cent of 
this appropriation was paid by property taxes. 

Another act provided that one-twelfth of $10,500,000, or 
$875,000, be transferred each month from the sales tax 
fund to the common school fund, beginning with March 
1934. 

But on March 1, 1934, eight months of the biennium had 
passed in which no transfers were made. Therefore there 
was a deficit of 8 times $875,000, or $7,000,000. 

From March 1934, to June 1935, inclusive, or for 16 
months, the transfers of $875,000 and no more were made 
regularly each month; and 16 times $875,000 equals $14,- 
000,000, which is $7,000,000 less then the $21,000,000 ap- 
propriated. 

At the end of the biennium the appropriation lapsed, 
and no part of the $7,000,000 remaining unpaid could be 
paid or ever can be paid without being reappropriated. 
Eight months have passed since the lapse, and no reappro- 
priation has yet been made. 

No part of the money transferred since June 30, 1935, 
can be used to make up this deficit of $7,000,000. In an 
opinion expressed in a letter to the states attorney of Kane 
county on September 25, 1935, the Attorney-General said 
in regard to the appropriation for the present biennium: 


This appropriation of $13,000,000 per year is not for the calendar 
years 1935 and 1936, but for each fiscal year of the biennium be- 
ginning July 1, 1935. (Laws of Illinois, 1935, page 26) 

The money transferred to this fund since July 1, 1935, is money 
received during the present fiscal year or biennium, and is required 
to be distributed to the counties, not in payment of the appropria- 
tion for the prior biennium, but in accordance with the appropria- 
tion of $13,000,000 for the present fiscal year. 


The above facts concerning the $7,000,000 deficiency are 
clearly shown by the statutes enacted, the records of certain 
state officers, and letters on file in our office. The facts are 
incontrovertible. But certain political speakers and in- 
spired propaganda try to make the people believe that the 
state has paid the schools the full amount appropriated. 

Let us continue to inform the people that the schools have 
lost $7,000,000 of state funds unless the legislature reappro- 
priates the money and provides some means of getting it 


into the school furid. 





Why Vote Increased Local Taxes? 
® SEVERAL school districts in Illinois with quite large 
attendance of pupils have voted to levy and are levying 


the legal limit of school taxes. The people in some dual 
control districts have voted the limit of two percent to sup- 
port the elementary schools and two percent to support the 
high school, and still they do not obtain sufficient money 
for either. In several districts, because of alarming but 
probably justified reductions in assessed valuation, the 
bonded debt far exceeds the statutory limitation, and in 
some cases exceeds the constitutional limitation. 

However, many districts now in need of more funds have 
a margin of possible increase in tax levies if voted by the 
people. A few districts have recently voted such increases; 
but in a few cases such referendums have refused the in- 
creases proposed. Where the proposals failed, the people 
might have reasoned like this: 

“Why should we vote additional taxes on an already 
heavily burdened local community when the state itself 
fails to distribute the amount it appropriates to the schools? 
Much is said about the sales tax relieving property of 
taxation; but now we are short on the amount the state 
appropriates from the sales tax to the school fund, and we 
are asked to vote increased property taxes. The entire state 
tax rate against property has been abolished since 1932 
because of the sales tax and other prolific sources of 
revenue. But the state fails by $7,000,000 in one biennium 
to pay to the schools the amount appropriated from these 
other sources of revenue, and the state authorities say that 
if we need more money for schools to raise it by local taxes 
on property. 

“Isn’t this in effect merely transferring the state property 
tax to the local districts? Isn’t it compelling us to levy 
additional property taxes to make up for the funds from 
other sources promised the schools by the state but used 
for other purposes? If that is the case, isn’t all this talk 
about reduction of taxes bunk? 

“Probably it was a mistake to abolish the state property 
tax for schools. Such tax was levied upon property wher- 
ever it was found, and the funds were distributed to educate 
the children wherever they were found. This had an 
equalizing effect upon both taxation and educational op- 
portunity. But voting increased rates where taxes are al- 
ready high only increases the already extreme inequalities 
in taxes and fails to equalize educational opportunity.” 





Errors Costly to Teachers 
@ EVIDENTLY several school boards need education in 


the subject of making out annual reports, and particular- 
ly in making out their claims for special aid from the state. 

All school boards should know that the law now provides 
that they may claim their share of the general distribution 
that goes to all districts, rich or poor, at the rate of $11 
per pupil in average daily attendance. They should know 
also how to claim special aid from the state if they are en- 
titled to it. They should know that if one percent of their 
assessed valuation amounts to less than $850 per teacher em- 
ployed or $30 per pupil in average daily attendance and 
they levy enough educational fund to require a rate of one 
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percent or more, then they may claim from the state an 
amount sufficient; when added to one percent of the assessed 
valuation, to equal $850 per teacher or $30 per pupil in 
average daily attendance, whichever is the larger. And they 
should know that this should be claimed in addition to the 
$11 per pupil. 

Evidently several school boards do not know these facts; 
for, according to the reports and claims filed in the office of 
the Superintendent of Public Instruction, several boards do 
not make their claims for the full amounts to which they are 
entitled. 

For example, a certain board in Cook county has re- 
ported that its district last year had an assessed valuation 
of $842,779, an educational tax rate of one and one-half 
percent, 13 teachers employed, and an average daily at- 
tendance of 487.41. This board filed a claim of only 
$5,361.51 on the state school fund. But they are en- 
titled to $11,556.02 from the state if they would claim it. 
For $11 per pupil equals $5,361.51, which is evidently 
what they claimed. But $30.00 multiplied by the number 
of pupils in average daily attendance equals $14,622.30; 
and one percent of the assessed valuation equals only 
$8,427.79. Therefore they should claim as special aid the 
difference between these, or $6,194.51. This added to the 
$5,361.51 of regular aid equals $11,556.02, which is what 
they should claim from the state, instead of the $5,361.51 
they are claiming. 

The amount they are losing is $6,194.50, which is equal 
to $476 per teacher employed. In other words if they 
would make their claim in full, they could pay each of 
their 13 teachers an additional $476 for the year. There- 
fore, teachers, principals, and superintendents, for their 
own protection, ought to see that the claims are made in 
full for the amounts due from the state school fund. 

How about the claims from your district? 





Financing Reasonable Equalization Levels 
@ OUR legislative program recommends that the state 

appropriate from state revenues to the common school 
fund $30,000,000 a year. It recommends also that this fund 
be distributed to the schools on a basis “of approximately 
30 pupils to an instruction unit” in both elementary and 
high-school grades. 3 

Of course we are often asked to explain more in detail 
just how this amount of money should be distributed. So 
we are giving below a table to show the total of an appor- 
tionment worked out by our director of research and statis- 
tics to illustrate how an increased state school fund may be 
used to raise both elementary and secondary grades to 
reasonable levels and have sufficient money left for the 
other items chargeable to the state school fund. 

The rules for determining the number of instruction units 
in any school are the result of a study of the numbers of 
pupils and teachers in the schools of different sizes in 
Illinois as given in the reports made to the Superintendent 
of Public Instruction for the year ending June 30, 1934, 
and are as follows: 


Rules for Determining Number of Instruction Units 


For Elementary Schools: 
For schools of 45 or fewer pupils in average daily attendance, 
— x many units as there are teachers, but not more than 


Allew ve 1 unit for 20 or‘fewer pupils. 

For schools of more than 45 pupils in A. D. A. 
Allow 2 units for the first 45 pupils; and then 
Allow 1/30 of a unit for each additional pupil; but 
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Allow only as many units as there are teachers employed where 
the a et a ratio is greater than 45 to 1. 
For High Sc 
For — of iss or fewer pupils in A. D. A., 
Allow 3 units for the first 35 pupils; and then 
Allow .045 of a unit for each additional pupil; but 
Allow at least 3 units for any recognized four-year high school. 
For schools of from 235 to 700 pupils in A. D. A., 
Allow 12 units for the first 235 pupils; and then 
Allow .035 of a unit for each additional pupil. 
For schools of more than 700 pupils in A. D. A 
Allow 28.28 units for the first 700 pupils; R. then 
Allow .0404 of a unit for each additional pupil. 


Let us use these units in the following computation: 
Suppose the state provides that elementary schools are en- 
titled to $1,300 a year for each instruction unit, and that 
they are to receive a flat grant of $500 a year for each 
unit; also that, if they levy as much as 80 cents on each 
$100 of assessed valuation, they may obtain sufficient 
special aid to make up the $1,300 a unit when added to the 
$500 flat grant and the proceeds of the 80 cent rate. 

Suppose also that the state provides that high schools 
are entitled to $1,600 a year for each instruction unit, and 
that they are to receive a flat grant of general aid to the 
amount of $500 a unit; also that, if they levy as much as 
50 cents on each $100 of assessed valuation, they may ob- 
tain sufficient special aid to make $1,600 a unit when added 
to the $500 flat grant and the proceeds of a 50 cent tax. 

Any district that desires to have standards of support 
higher than those named above may do so by levying more 
than an 80 cent rate for elementary schools and a 50 cent 
rate for high schools. 

For the state to assure the levels of support in the plan 
outlined above, it would require the following amounts: 


1. To give a flat grant of $500 to each elementary in- 
struction unit 


struction unit 
To equalize high schools up to a level of $1,600 a unit 
To provide for tuition of orphans, children of military 
camps, aid to districts with state institutions, and 
pension allotments under the proposed "law 


665, 
557,000 


2 
3. To give a flat grant of $500 to each high-school in- 
4 
5 


This shows how a state school fund of nearly $30,000,000 
a year cuuld well be used in Illinois. But in our campaigns 
for increased state support let us emphasize the necessity 
for raising the scrivols to certain reasonable levels of sup- 
port. Then, instead of asking, “What is to be done with the 
$30,000,000?” the public will ask: “What amount of state 
funds will be required to reach these reasonable levels?” 


What the Governor Said 


@ THE Pennsylvania State Education Association held its 
annual meeting in Harrisburg on the same days the 
I. S. T. A. was in session here in Springfield last December. 
However the Keystone state teachers heard a better mes- 
sage than we Suckers did. Governor George H. Earle sent 
them a message, of which we quote a part, as follows: 


A year ago I addressed a message to you as the governor-elect. 
At that time I outlined to you ten educational objectives of my 
administration. I am happy to say to you today that the following 
achievements have been attained: 

A deficit of $5,000,000 inherited from the previous administration 
has been wiped out. 

More than $60,000,000 have been ay oe BH as subsidies for 
schools at a time when relief constituted a heavy burden. 

I have consistently advocated a graduated income tax for school 

purposes. The establishment of such a tax now depends upon 
amendment or revision of the state Constitution. In order to relieve 


(Continued on page 229) 
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Father Benajah 


THE ILLINOIS TEACHER 


G. Roots 


“He has ever been a true friend to progress, 
directing his attention more especially to 


the education of the young as the more 


feasible means of working out his ideas”* 


By G. W. SMITH 


Professor Emeritus, S.I.S.N.U. 
Carbondale, Illinois 


@ AS Magna Charta was to the English 

common people, so was the Ordi- 
nance of 1787 to the pioneer Ameri- 
cans who settled the great Northwest 
Territory. 

The expiring Confederation Con- 
gress, in session at New York in the 
summer of 1787, was overshadowed by 
the great Constitutional Convention in 
session at Philadelphia. 

The Congress had dwindled in at- 
tendance from three score at the close 
of the Revolution to fewer than twenty 
in 1787, and of this small number few 
if any members were from the states 
north of the Potomac. In other words 
those in attendance were of the slave- 
holding class of the large plantations 
of the southern states. They were sup- 
porters of the Established Church in 
America. They were known to be un- 
sympathetic with popular education. 
They were the aristocrats, the “Tories,” 
of the new world. They were in no 
sense supporters of Democracy, or 
local self-government as it was then in 
operation in most states north of the 
Potomac. 

Yet this small band of patriotic 
statesmen as a parting farewell blessing 
created in the Ordinance for the govern- 
ment of the Northwest Territory, a 
temple of civilization supported by 
four great pillars—democracy, reli- 
gion, morality, and knowledge. The 
system of democracy—self-government 
—became the pattern for the organiza- 
tion of every territory which later be- 
came a state in the Union. 

“Religion, Morality, and Knowl- 
edge, being necessary to good govern- 
ment and the happiness of mankind, 
schools and the means of education 
shall be forever encouraged” (in the 


*The United States Biographical Dictionary and 
Portrait Gallery of Self-Made Men: Mlinois Volume. 
Chicago: American Biographical Publishing Com- 
pany, 1876. Pages 648-650. 


Northwest Territory). And again 
“There shall be neither slavery nor in- 
voluntary servitude in the said Terri- 
tory, otherwise than in the punishment 
of crimes, whereof the party shall have 
been duly convicted.” 

Thus these southern statesmen threw 
down the challenge to the northern 
champions of free schools, self-govern- 
ment, a disestablished church, and hu- 
man freedom, to go in and possess the 
land. 

Within less than a year following the 
passage of the Ordinance, the challenge 
was accepted by a band of New Eng- 
land pioneers, led by General Rufus 
Putnam. Forty-eight brave souls de- 
scended the Ohio and founded Marietta, 
Ohio, and thus planted democracy in 
the imperial Northwest. From this date, 
1788, forward, year by year, American 
institutions and ideals as laid down in 
the Ordinance of 1787, took up their 
march toward and into our own be- 
loved commonwealth. 


Teachers were fighters and 
preachers were "called" 


Among the first pioneers who came 
into the Illinois country were the ex- 
soldiers who had helped General 
George Rogers Clarke conquer the 
Northwest from the British in 1778-9. 
These returned patriots were chiefly 
from Kentucky, Virginia, and the Caro- 
linas. A few of them found employ- 
ment as school teachers around Kas- 
kaskia and in the sparsely settled sec- 
tions to the north. Thus Illinois schools 
had their beginning. 

But the cause of popular education 
in Illinois had a long and rocky road 
to travel. It is well known that the 
people who settled the south third of 
the state were of the rough and rugged 
kind who had had little or no means of 
securing even the rudiments of an edu- 


cation, and they were more or less un- 
concerned about the education of their 
children. They were earnest, religious 
souls whose preachers were also of the 
rough and rugged type. Their preach- 
ers were untrained in the labyrinths of 
theology. They opposed the notion that 
only those should preach who were 
versed in theology, and held to the 
doctrine that only those should preach 
who “had been called.” However, now 
and then ministers appeared who not 
only believed in an educated ministry, 
but they favored popular education and 
the establishing of academies and col- 
leges. But they and their followers 
were greatly in the minority. 

The general assemblies of Illinois 
from 1818 to about 1836 were opposed 
to free schools if they were to be sup- 
ported through a system of taxation, 
and they opposed the chartering of 
colleges unless a clause in the charter 
should prohibit the teaching of the- 
ology in these institutions. Thus pop- 
ular free education languished for half 
a century, and colleges carried on their 
work without the help of charters for 
a third of a century. 

It was in this period of “educational 
depression” that the man whom we are 
honoring in this issue of the ILLINoIs 
TEACHER came upon the scene in South- 
ern Illinois. 


Ancestors fled persecution 


Benajah Guernsey Roots, familiarly 
known throughout the state of Illinois 
as Father Roots, was born in Fabius, 
Onondaga County, New York, April 
20, 1811; died at his Locust Hill home 
near Tamaroa, Illinois, May 9, 1887, 
known far and wide at the time ‘of his 
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death as the oldest and most success- 
ful teacher in the state, and the most 
powerful advocate of the doctrine that 
religion, morality, and knowledge are 
necessary to good government and the 
happiness of mankind, and that schools 
and other means of education should 
be forever encouraged. 

Father Roots was proud of his Nor- 
man-French blood, his Huguenot pro- 
genitors having been driven from their 
peasant homes on the lower course of 
the river Seine in the days of the piti- 
less persecution of that people. They 
took refuge in County Kent in England. 
With his Norman-French Huguenot 
blood there was therefore mingled the 
blood of the sturdy Kentishmen. Here 
in England his people lived till the 
days of another persecution in the years 
of Charles II. 

In the year 1634, the good ship “Her- 
cules” brought to Massachusetts, and 
to the staid old town of Salem, the more 
immediate forebears of our Father 
Roots. The records of Old Salem and 
its environs reveal the prominence and 
worth of the Roots people. These rec- 
ords also show the self-determination 
and misfortunes connected therewith, 
for these same records show that Mrs. 
Susanna Roots, a prominent personage, 
a woman of character in the days of the 
“Great Delusion,” was arraigned, tried, 
convicted, and condemned to lie for 
months bound in chains in the common 
jail in Boston as a punishment for the 
crime of “witchcraft.” 


Exodus 


By the early years of the 18th cen- 
tury, the Roots family had sent many 
representatives into adjoining states. 
One of these, the Reverend Peter Phil- 
anthropos Roots, a devoted Baptist 
minister living in Onondaga County, 
New York, was the father of the sub- 
ject of our sketch. The Reverend Mr. 
Roots was more a missionary than a 
minister and in his journeys as a mis- 
sionary he often visited the southern 
states where he became well acquainted 
with the workings of human slavery. 
From these travels both father and son 
became bitter opponents of human 
slavery, and both became heavy stock- 
holders in the underground railroad. 


Eight dollars a month and 
“boarded round" 


Father Roots was educated in the 
best school which the village furnished 
and was also thoroughly trained in the 
best academies of the day, but he seems 
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never to have entered college. He be- 
gan his teaching career at the age of 17 
years, and till his death in 1887, sixty 
long years, he was constantly engaged 
in educational work. Of course the 
terms were short and he had much time 
for other kinds of activities, but his 
passion was ‘for teaching and all other 
kinds of werk were secondary. 

His first school was at the village 
of Truxton, New York, where his salary 
was $10 per month. The second 
school was at Mendon, salary $8.00 per 
month and “boarded round.” Father 
Roots says that the system of teaching 
at that time was the cultivation of the 
memory. The teacher’s efficiency was 
judged by the pupils’ ability to memor- 
ize their tasks. While teaching at Men- 
don it dawned on Father Roots that 
it was more important that the pupil 
should learn to think than to memorize. 
He discussed privately and publicly the 
comparative merits of thinking and 
memorizing as a means of efficient 
teaching. 
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In 1829, when he was only eighteen 
years old, he was invited to take charge 
of the schools at Carbondale, Pennsyl- 
vania. Here he worked in the schools 
for four years. His chief accomplish- 
ment was the introduction of a “graded 
system” which was new in that part of 
the country. 

As said above, school terms were 
short in those days and vacations were 
long. His health was not robust and in 
his first vacation he shipped on board 
a New England whaler and sailed 
the south seas, visiting ports in both 
South America and in the old world. 
He returned from this voyage with 
health much improved. 

In these vacations also he studied 
law and was admitted to the bar. Again 
he placed himself under the instruction 
of a Mr. Jervis, chief engineer of the 
Hudson Canal Company, and became 
proficient in civil engineering. His 
knowledge of law and of engineering 
was very valuable when in 1851 he was 
in charge of the surveys for portions of 
the Illinois Central railroad. 

In 1834, at the age of twenty-three 
he was married to Miss Martha A. Holt 
of Wilmington, Connecticut. His wife 
became his assistant in teaching in 
Pennsylvania and in Illinois. 


Locust Hill 

In 1837 Father Roots came to IIli- 
nois and lived a short time in Shawnee- 
town, after which he located on a farm 
a couple of miles south of Tamaroa, 
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Perry County. Here may be seen the 
beautiful country home, Locust Hill, 
where Father Roots passed away in 
1887 at the age of seventy-six years. 

His first home on Locust Hill was a 
log house of -fairly spacious dimen- 
sions. This structure was not only his 
home but was the first seat of learning 
in all that region of Egypt. The near- 
est neighbor was two miles distant. The 
Father Roots academy was opened 
without delay with one lone pupil in 
attendance. But the attendance grew, 
the Roots enthusiasm spread, and addi- 
tional school room was _ provided. 
Father Roots continued his work as a 
teacher in his home from 1839 till 
1846, when he was called to take charge 
of the Sparta Seminary where he re- 
mained till 1851, when he resigned to 
become supervisor of surveys on one 
of the “divisions” of the new Illinois 
Central railroad. 

The Father Roots academy at Locust 
Hill was a private boarding school. 
Students paid for tuition and board 
with farm products of every description 
—bacon, sausage, hams, venison, pota- 
toes, corn, roughage for stock, are re- 
corded as receipts for the payment of 
board and tuition. 


Lobbied for free school bill 


Following the completion of the 
Illinois Central railroad, he turned his 
attention to the passage of the Free 
School Law of 1855. His faith in the 
value of free, popular education made 
him a power in securing the passage 
of the law of 1855. He was no orator 
not even a fluent public speaker, but 
he seemed omnipresent in public and 
private discussions of educational sub- 
jects. His very presence and enthusi- 
asm carried conviction and crushed out 
opposition. His influence as a “lobby- 
ist” was clean, powerful, and un- 
ceasing. Especially was his work effec- 
tive among the members of the General 
Assembly from Southern Illinois, or 
“Egypt.” A writer who knew of Father 
Roots’ part in the school legislation of 
this period says: “He so completely 
identified himself with the educational 
interests of Egypt that with the school 
people his name was a power in every 
good work.” Another writer says: “His 
power and influence extended over the 
state, and in consequence, he became 
one of the founders of the free school 
system of Illinois.” Father Roots was 
very active in the movements which 
resulted in the organization of the State 
Teachers Association in 1853, and was 

(Continued on page 223) 
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THE ILLINOIS TEACHER 


Proceedings of the Eighty-Second 


Annual Meeting 


ANNUAL REPORT OF THE ILLI- 

NOIS PUPILS READING CIRCLE 
To the Illinois State Teachers Association: 
@ HEREWITH we submit the financial and 

statistical report of the manager for the 
year ended June 30, 1935. 

This report indicates the sale of 59,345 
books which is an increase of 10,558 volumes 
or 21.7 percent over the preceding year. 

The cash receipts amounted to $52,419.61 
with a corresponding gain of $10,218.49, 
when compared with the year before. 

In our report of last year, $1809.62 was 
indicated as the amount of cash in the re- 
stricted bank accounts. At the time this 
bank closed, the original amount of cash in 
the account was $2,783.82; however, divi- 
dends by the receiver have been paid during 
the past two years, reducing this balance to 
$1,252.94. I am pleased to say that on De- 
cember 17, 1935, a third dividend in the 
sum of $640.19 was paid which further re- 
duces the balance to $612.35. To date the 
dividends paid amount to $2,171.07 or 78 
percent of the sum involved. The advance 
in value of real estate and other holdings 
in the possession of the receiver gives prom- 
ise of a 100 percent liquidation, finally, in- 
stead of a “possible loss of 55 percent” as 
indicated in the printed report. 

I am very happy to report that our volume 
of business, beginning in September and 
continuing to date has broken all previous 
records in the entire history of the Illinois 
Pupils Reading Circle. So far this year, 
orders totaling 60,000 books have been filled. 
Never before has there been such a demand 
for the Circle books from the schools of our 
State. 

This is due largely to the increased state 
aid to schools, to the specific cooperation of 
the State Department of Public Instruction, 
to the lifting of the depression particularly 
in rural communities, and to the growing in- 
terest in recreational reading. 

It is the function of the Pupils Reading 
Circle to serve the schools of the state in 
the following ways: 

1. To provide the very best inspirational 
and informational books. 

2. To classify these books according to the 
school grade levels to the end that all pupils 
may have something worthwhile to read. 

3. To encourage and stimulate the forma- 
tion of good reading habits early in life. 

4. To supplement and reinforce classroom 
instruction with outside reading. 

5. To educate for the wise use of leisure 
time. 

6. To provide books for schools on the 
cost-plus plan. For example, the complete 
set of our current grade school course of 
reading is listed by publishers at $36.74; 
the Pupils Reading Circle price is $27.00; 
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the net saving is $9.74. A further saving 
is our payment of the sales tax (81 cents), 
and parcel post charges (43 cents), which 
brings the total saving on the purchase of 
32 books to $10.98. 

Similar advantages are obtained when 
high-school books are ordered. Since all 
books listed in the catalog are stocked in 
the manager's office, prompt shipment, usual- 
ly within 24 hours, is assured. 

A single order addressed to the Reading 
Circle office will bring any number of books. 
Twenty-one separate letters to publishers 
would be required to order the 32 books in 
the grade school course of reading alone. 

Therefore there is a saving of time and 
energy and money when the Circle books are 
purchased. The greatest service of all, in 
our judgment, is the careful selection of 
books. Good reading habits are dependent, 
first of all, upon good books. 

The Reading Circle adoptions represent 
the most recent and best juvenile publica- 
tions offered each year. 

The privilege of the State Board of Direc- 
tors of choosing juvenile books from some 
300 sample copies of the most recent and 
best copyrights submitted anually by 50 or 
more publishing houses is an opportunity 
which does not come to individuals. 

Sixty years ago Charles Francis Adams 
deplored the fact that the schools taught 
the child how to read but did not teach him 
what to read, thus neglecting what he termed 
“the great connecting link between school 
education and self-education.” This is still 
true in a large measure today. But the 
schools are coming to realize the necessity of 
providing many books so that the child may 
develop with satisfaction his new-found skill 
of reading; develop it until it becomes a 
fixed habit that will last throughout his 
life. By this process there is being formed 
the bridge between the public school and 
the public library, which Mr. Adams urged 
in this same address. 

“Public libraries have sometimes been in- 
clined to look upon school libraries as rivals. 
Those who have studied the problem have 
felt that the school library is only the pre- 
paratory school for the public library. As 
few children could enter the secondary school 
without the preparation given in the ele- 
mentary grades, it is equally true that in 
order to use the public library effectively 
there must be training and previous prepara- 
tion. In no other place can this training be 
given as well as in the school where all the 
children can be reached, and where the ma- 
chinery for teaching has already been set 
up.” From Bulletin No. 20, Office of Educa- 
tion, Washington, D.C. 

The service of an efficient school library 
should not be overlooked. Meagre indeed 
is the work of any school which is limited 


to textbook instruction; and little better still 
if the library contain out-of-date books and 
books that have been poorly selected. A 
few books well chosen for each grade, books 
that correlate with history, geography, 
science and other school studies, books that 
satisfy children’s reading interests, books 
that are informational as well as inspira- 
tional—such a collection constitutes a real 
working school library. 

The Pupils Reading Circle makes it pos- 
sible for every school to have just such a 
library and it is with pride that the board of 
directors and manager recommend and offer 
the Circle service to the elementary and 
secondary schools of Illinois. 

By a motion duly seconded and car- 
ried by vote of the Representative As- 
sembly, the report was approved. 

The next order of business was the 
consideration of the report of the Com- 
mittee on Larger District Unit. Mr. E. 
0. May, chairman of the committee, 
read the report as follows: 


THE LARGER DISTRICT UNIT 


Report of the Committee to the 
Illinois State Teachers Association 
December 28, 1935. 


@ THE report of the Committee on Legisla- 

tion of the Illinois State Teachers Asso- 
ciation approved by the Representative As- 
sembly in December 1925 stated: 

“We recommend that a special committee 
be appointed by this Association to study the 
problem of having the county assume larger 
responsibilities and duties as a unit of school 
taxation and administration under a county 
board of education, and, if they deem it 
advisable, to prepare a bill in accordance 
with their conclusions for introduction in the 
55th General Assembly.” 

The committee recommended was sub- 
sequently appointed by the Association. Dr. 
H. A. Hollister, then visitor of high schools 
for the University of Illinois, was the first 
chairman. Dean H. H. Schroeder of Normal, 
Walter F. Boyes, then county superintendent 
of schools of Knox County, Galesburg, 
Superintendent Floyd T. Goodier, then of 
Chicago Heights, and your present chairman 
were members of the original committee. 
The late Mr. U. J. Hoffman of the State 
Department of Education was added to the 
committee in order that it might have the 
advice and counsel of that office and his 
place on the committee was taken later by 
Mr. T. A. Simpson of the same office. When 
Dr. Hollister retired Mr. B. C. Moore was 
appointed and has been an active member 
now some seven years Mr. Roy V. Jordan 
of Centralia and Mr. Ben F. Shafer of Free- 
port are fairly recent appointees. The res- 
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ignation of Mr. Boyes from the committee 
because of failing health is now in the hands 
of the Executive Secretary. Mr. Boyes, Mr. 
Schroeder, and myself, as you may readily 
note, have been members of this committee 
since its inception and we come now to cele- 
brate, so to speak, our tenth anniversary. 

I have given this brief history of the com- 
mittee in order that you may see that it has 
been a continuing committee with its per- 
sonnel remaining somewhat intact through- 
out these ten years. I remember well the 
first meeting of the committee when that 
grand old man, Dr. Hollister, said to us in 
his quiet scholarly manner that if we were 
willing to spend ten years in study on the 
problem assigned us by the State Associa- 
tion, we might well accept membership on 
the committee. However, if we wished re- 
sults within a few months, or even a few 
years, he said that we would meet with dis- 
appointment. The greater portion of the 
first five years was spent in study. The 
members of the committee read, studied, 
reported, discussed, and debated many, many 
pages of material on proposed methods of 
reorganization of the schools of Illinois. Mr. 
L. R. Grimm, of the Research Department 
of this Association, and Secretary Robert C. 
Moore have been very generous and able in 
their assistance at all times. 

A tentative bill for study and criticism 
was proposed to this body in 1929. Sug- 
gestions and criticisms were received from 
numerous sources and I had the honor when 
I was chairman of the committee in 1930 
of presenting to this association in proper 
and detailed form a bill ready for introduc- 
tion into the legislature. Since that time 
the bill has been amended and modified 
many times as it has been studied by this 
committee, and has been before this body, 
and the Illinois General Assembly. We have 
now come to the tenth anniversary of the 
appointment of this committee and it seems 
that Dr. Hollister in his wisdom, when he 
predicted that it would take at least ten years 
of study to get results, did not extend his 
time limit far enough into the future. We 
are still studying suggested methods of re- 
organization of the schools of Illinois and 
we are trying to convince the citizens and 
through them the General Assembly of IIli- 
nois that larger district units for administra- 
tion and support of schools are desirable. 
We make no apologies for our activities of 
the past and we are not ready to quit. We 
believe in the principle of the larger unit. 
Apparently, conditions are growing worse 
and worse for the schools in Illinois and it 
may be that they will eventually get so very 
bad that the citizens of the state may be 
willing to give up time-worn tradition and 
a little local autonomy for better school 
efficiency. 

Complete reorganization of the schools in 
Illinois may be brought about by either of 
two methods. The complete reorganization 
may be worked out in every detail and put 
into the law of the state by the General As- 
sembly. This plan was used by West Vir- 
ginia recently. The reorganization becomes 
mandatory and is effected by the state. The 
officers of the administration of the govern- 
ment of the state must be sufficiently secure 
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not have an administration in power in this 
state that can even keep peace within its own 
ranks, it may be a little Utopian to expect 
of it a complete and mandatory reorganiza- 
tion of the schools of the state. 

The only other means of securing reorgan- 
ization then is through the action of the 
individual citizen. The legislature may set 
up the plan by which the reorganization 
may be made throughout the state, but the 
reorganization becomes fact only when ap- 
proved and effected by the citizens of the 
community directly concerned. It is such 
plan that this committee, in general, pro- 
poses. Furthermore, the committee has tried 
to stay clear of measures that are in conflict 
with the present Constitution of Illinois be- 
cause it is a well known fact that amending 
the Constitution is a slow and laborious 
process that cannot always be accomplished 
satisfactorily. 

This committee proposes a permissive plan 
by which larger school districts may be 
formed. It does not propose any type of 
compulsory consolidation. The proposal is 
not revolutionary. If the General Assembly 
of Illinois should pass it verbatim now it 
would fail to do many of the things that 
many of you believe should be done, nor 
does it represent everything that the mem- 
bers of your committee want done. It does 
make possible, however, a progression of 
improvements that may come over a period 
of years tending to promote the equality of 
educational opportunity of the children and 
increase greatly the efficiency of the schools 
within the state. 

The essential features of the plan as pro- 
posed are as follows: 

(1) Each county in the state is con- 
stituted a school district for purposes of 
planning and carrying into effect the permis- 
sive plan of establishing larger districts. 
The city of Chicago is exempted from the 
provisions of the bill, but Cook County out- 
side of Chicago is included. Any school 
district containing an entire county is des- 
ignated a first class county school district 
and any county school district containing 
less than an entire county is designated a 
second class county school district. 

(2) Each county will elect a board of 
five members. This board will not govern 
the operation of the schools, but merely will 
plan and supervise the activities of the coun- 
ty with respect to the formation of new dis- 
tricts. The powers assigned to this county 
board at present are light. 

(3) This county board of education will 
have authority to designate a tax to cover 
expenses only. The rate is not to exceed 
one-twentieth of one percent. This provides 
2 new tax and is not an easy measure to 
push in the Illinois General Assembly. We 
can readily approve payment of this expense 
by the state, but this Association has opposed 
payment of numerous miscellaneous costs 
from the state distributive fund and we be- 
lieve it should continue to do so. When new 
measures are projected by the state the state 
should provide for their cost and the money 
for the payment of this cost should not come 
out of a fund already in use and much 
needed. 

(4) The county superintendent of schools 


in office and sufficiently strong of authority..shall be an ex-oficio member of the board 
and jts executive secretary. Whatever may 
be the merits of an appointive county super- 
intendent of schools, we believe that this is 


to effect the reorganization regardless of 
criticisms that may come from many and 
sundry sources. When it seems that we can- 
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not the time nor place for the change. The 
constitution provides that each county may 
have a county superintendent of schools and 
his duties are prescribed. If the name were 
to be changed and the officer made appoin- 
tive, constitutional lawyers have advised us 
that they believe that the courts would hold 
such change unconstitutional because the 
change in name would be only a subterfuge 
to escape the election by popular vote as 
now provided. 

(5) The county treasurer is to be the 
custodian of the funds for the county dis- 
trict. Township treasurers continue to handle 
the funds of the local districts. 

(6) Within two years after its election 
the county board of education must complete 
a survey of each district in the county in- 
cluding both elementary and high schools. 
This survey shall ascertain by districts: 

(a) The number of children of school 
age; 

(b) The average annual enrollment for 
a period of three years immediately pre- 
ceding and including the current year; 

(c) The average annual daily attend- 
ance during said three-year period; 

(d) The assessed valuation of the tax- 
able property; 

(e) The average amount raised by 
taxation for educational purposes in said 
period of three years; 

(f) The average rate of taxation for 
educational purposes during said period of 
three years; 

(g) Such other facts and information 
as may be deemed necessary by the coun- 
ty board of education. 

(7) Upon the completion of this survey 
the county board of education will remap 
the county into what appear to be desirable 
larger school districts and make the new 
map and facts supporting it available to the 
people of the county. Such information shall 
include: 

(a) The boundary lines of the common 
school districts included in the proposed 
larger districts; 

(b) The sum of the assessed valuation 
of the districts included in the proposed 
larger district; 

(c) The sum of the annual tax receipts 
for educational purposes over a period of 
three years of the districts included in the 
proposed larger districts; 

(d) The average annua: sum during 
the three-year period of the tax receipts 
for educational purposes of the included 
districts ; 

(e) The rate of taxation necessary to 
raise the amount ascertained in (d) ; 

(f) The location of residences and 
roads in the proposed larger district out- 
side of incorporated cities and villages; 

(g) The average annual sum during 
the three-year period, immediately preced- 
ing, of the daily attendance in the included 
districts. 

(8) When proposing larger common 
school districts the county board of educa- 
tion shall endeavor to provide: 

(a) Territory containing an enrollment 
of at least one hundred elementary school 
children; 

(b) The grouping of the existing 
school districts about a community centet. 
(9) After these larger districts are pro 

posed if one-fifth of the people in any larget 
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district petition for a hearing on a proposal 
to unite certain districts, the county board 
shall hold such hearing. If it appears that 
a regrouping of certain districts would be 
more desirable a new map should be pre- 
pared showing the same and a new hearing 
held. 

(10) When the board of education re- 
ceives a petition containing the names of 
one-fifth of the number of voters of the pro- 
posed district, the county board shall hold 
an election in the territory which it is pro- 
posed to unite. If a majority of the votes 
cast are in favor of forming the district it 
shall be a new common school district. 

(11) An election shall then be held for 
the purpose of electing a board of education 
to govern and operate the district. This 
board shall have all powers and duties of 
boards of education as now provided under 
general school law for common school dis- 
tricts. It may operate all schools in the 
larger district, it may close some of them 
and transfer the pupils from these to other 
schools, or it may close all of them if it 
deems their closing advisable, and transfer 
the pupils to a new school. 


(12) In addition to the above mentioned 
powers and duties the board of education of 
the larger district shall have the power and 
it shall be its duty to provide transportation 
to and from schools for children residing two 
or more miles from a designated school by 
the shortest highway. Until some better way 
is found the cost of this transportation will 
be paid from the funds of the larger district. 
Certainly this cost should: be paid by the 
state and perhaps this may be an incentive 
for a larger state fund but until that larger 
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fund is in sight it will be better probably 
for the district to pay it. 

(13) When the office of the county super- 
intendent of schools shall become vacant be- 
fore the expiration of the regular term, due 
to death or resignation of the incumbent or 
for any other cause, the county board of edu- 
cation shall fill such vacancy by the appoint- 
ment of a person qualified to fulfill the duties 
of the office. The county board of education 
shall also approve the bond of the county 
superintendent of schools. It shall designate 
a depository for the funds of the county dis- 
trict and shall employ upon the recommenda- 
tion of the county superintendent such as- 
sistants as it may deem necessary. These 
duties are now held by the county board of 
supervisors and it seems more desirable to 
have them performed by the county board 
of education. 


A bill embodying all of the above men- 
tioned provisions with every detail complete 
has been prepared. It has been checked for 
its constitutionality by a constitutional law- 
yer of the Legislative Reference Bureau here 
in the Capitol. It was introduced into the 
House of the 59th General Assembly on 
April 16, 1935, by Representative Edwards 
and it is known there as House Bill No. 805. 
As a result of the deliberations of our com- 
mittee recently, a few minor changes have 
been made. 

The bill as presented to you may be called 
a county-community unit plan for reorganiza- 
tion. It sets up a county unit with a county 
board of education, and a permissive plan 
for the organization of larger community dis- 
tricts throughout the county. The process 
of reorganization by this method may be 
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slow, but it now appears to be the only pos- 
sible method acceptable. It does not neces- 
sitate the amendment of the Constitution of 
Illinois. It does not disturb much of the 
status quo. It makes it possible for progres- 
sive communities to improve their schools if 
they wish, and it leaves it possible, also, for 
those communities who are satisfied with 
present conditions to remain undisturbed. 
The county unit and the county board of 
education are to be mandatory and are to be 
set up in the law of the state by the General 
Assembly. The community unit is permis- 
sive and will be organized only by vote of 
the citizens affected. When part of the plan 
is left entirely to the volition of the citizen, 
surely it can be approved. It represents ten 
years of earnest, constant study and research 
by a group of your own colleagues. On this, 
the tenth anniversary of the naming of this 
committee, we present this proposal for the 
reorganization of the schools of Illinois with- 
out apology. We earnestly solicit your ap- 
proval of it. 

Mr. President, I respectfully submit this 
report, and move its adoption. 

Mr. May’s motion to adopt the re- 
port was seconded and carried by 
unanimous vote of the Representative 
Assembly. 

President Vance then called for the 
report of the Treasurer; whereupon 
Mr. Charles McIntosh, Treasurer, an- 
nounced that his report had been 
printed and distributed on the day be- 
fore to all the delegates. The printed 
report is as follows: 


July 18. South Central 





Bruce Wheeler, Springfield... 2,451.00 
To the Officers and Members: Oct. 18. Mississippi Valley 
® ON the following pages you will find the report of your Treas- Minna Bauch, Pittsfield______- 1,150.00 
urer for the year beginning December 4, 1934, and ending De- Oct. 21. Black Hawk 
cember 2, 1935. Dolph Lain, Moline___________ 1,244.00 
By the direction of the Auditing Committee, the disbursements Oct. 28. [Illinois Valley 
are shown in summarized form according to items in the budget, T. M. Kennedy, Granville_____ 1,528.00 
and not in detail as in former years. be 7 Ba Central 
: . H. Wright, Urbana_______- 2,518.00 
To All Delegates: ; Oct. 31. Rock River 
All books, records, bills, vouchers, checks, showing financial H. C. Hewitt, Forreston_______ 1,208.00 
transactions of your Association for the year will be in Mr. Moore’s Noy 4 Eastern ; 
ofice during the meeting of the State Association, and are open for John R. Moss, Paris... _--_ 1,956.00 
the inspection of all delegates. Nov. 4. Northwestern 
Should you wish to see these reports, go to our building and ask P. S. Conklin, Rockford______ 1,582.00 
Miss Padfield to show them to you. Nov. 6. Western ' 
Sincerely yours, F. F. Robertson, Galesburg... 1,536.00 
CHARLES McINTOSH, Treasurer. Nov. 19. Southeastern 
Annie Foster, Olney____.___-- 1,117.00 
RECEIPTS Nov. 25. DuPage Valley 
1934 Ida Lane Settle, Elmhurst.__-_- 689.00 
December 3. Balance cash on hand__ __--------~----- $20,096.85 Nov. 27. Northwestern 
December 3. Tax warrants received in 1934___...------ 1,658.50 A. N. Barron, Hazel Crest.... 1,589.00 
' ios Nov. 27. Lake Shore 
Receipts Within the Year Orville T. Bright, Jr., Flossmoor 
December 29. Dues paid at Annual Meeting--$ 38.00 a ae $4,145.50 
1935 Dues Received from Divisions Tax Warrants... 225.50 4,371.00 42,299.00 


March 4. Central 
P. C. Kurtz, Bloomington___--$ 1,485.00 
March 13. Peoria 


Sanford Murphy, Peoria_____- 1,496.00 
April 4. Chicago 
Lillian Lewis, Chicago__.._-~- 10,320.00 


June 8. Southwestern ; 
Carl J. Pearce, East St. Louis.___ 3,283.00 
July 16. Southern 


George McDerman, Metropolis. 2,776.00 





Nov. 30. Advertising in ILtinors 
MEI ‘nictimechirasiisadi eens 
Nov. 30. School Warrants re- 


ceived before Dec. 1, 1933, 
SS eae ee ea 
Nov. 30. Income on funds_____- 


Nov. 30. Refunds: 
Eloise P. Bingham, Springfield_$ .92 
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R. C. Moore, Springfield._.._- 95.00 
J. W. Thalman, Waukegan_-_-_- 141.95 
Public Photo Service.......-- 3.00 
Hartman-Jefferson Co., Spring- 
field aia 14.97 
Inurnors TeacHer, Springfield. 2.34 
——_——_——_. 258.18 
Nov. 30. Individual dues paid Treasurer__- 62.00 
Nov. 30. Sale of copies of ILtino1s TEACHER 10.50 


Total receipts within the year....-----. 51,747.40 


Total receipts, including balance on hand at beginning $73,502.75 


DISBURSEMENTS 
NOTE: By the direction of the Auditing Committee, the dis- 
bursements are shown according to the various items of the budget, 
and not in detail as in former reports. 


Item Purpose Amount 
1 Printing and mailing ILtinots TEACHER-.---_~--- $15,658.13 
SS ee 15,075.01 
fe «eee 1,246.30 

8 Expense, Board of Directors._...------. ~------ 524.12 


9 Expense, Legislative Committee-.......------_-- 2,115.91 





10 Expense of Other Committees_..........-------- 807.95 
11 Expense of Secretary's Offce.................... 470.66 
12 Office Supplies and Printing-. ..-......-..----- 851.22 
SI i acasincinsnbeceaaichanietnaeininbeiaanes 403.13 
14 Expense of Treasurer’s Office._...-..------------ 173.84 
15 Research and Statistics Department__-_.--------- 1,197.99 
16-18 National Education Association-_........ ~----- 2,750.00 
Director, $650; Affiliation Fee, $100; Delegates, $2,000. 
ES ee eee ae eee 2,869.71 
ee Ee eee eee 1,316.70 
OS Ee -ee e eeereeee es 762.22 
Be, ID tt naidesincnndetinnismnmnninnindinninnagink 3,652.75 
23 Janitor and Maintenance__--............-~--.-- 1,452.48 
De TR I Cc ierentttinirennenin 48.51 
NS IN cicentiendicneccenaniied $51,376.63 
Dec. 3. Balance cash on hand in DeLand bank_------- 20,979.12 
Dec. 3. Balance on hand tax warrants received last year 921.50 
Dec. 3. Tax warrants received this year-___.-----_----- 225.50 
Total Disbursements and Balances___------ $73,502.75 
SUMMARY OF INCOME ON SECURITIES HELD 
SN mind $ 135.29 
Marshall Field ($.30 collection charge by bank) -----_--- 134.70 
EE TI aitienitenchitihedciciictiinnd ecintinon 159.40 
, En ee ee $ 429.39 
RESOURCES OF ASSOCIATION 
NE SE en ee $60,293.47 
Marshall Field 4%4% Gold Debentures___.....---_----- 3,000.00 
I Ta occa aes lini papeesieiclictinneintintenianniinsi 5,500.00 
ee Ce iesatssiccuiisiniepileieiatiainattinaite cuhincchtiaidiliniininanineaagiin 1,865.00 
GEE: ctacidibbndisinaehudbiktthaneeniiedeindmiiiannine 20,979.12 
a $91,637.59 


VOUCHERS SUBMITTED TO AUDITING COMMITTEE 

1. Enrolling Clerk. A statement signed by Frank A. Drake, 
enrolling officer at the annual meeting, certifying that the dues 
collected by him in 1934 amounted to $38.00. 

2. Division Treasurers. A statement signed by each Division 
treasurer stating the amount of money he sent your Treasurer 
within the year. 

8. Dues of Members Paid to State Treasurer. A list showing 
names and addresses of all persons paying dues to your Treas- 
urer within the year. 

4. Bank Balance. The following statement, under seal of the 
First National Bank of DeLand: 


DeLanp, ILtino1s, December 2, 1935. 


Illinois State Teachers Association: 
We hereby certify that the Illinois State Teachers Association by 
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Charles McIntosh, its treasurer, had on deposit at the close of busi- 
ness, December 2, 1935, a balance of $21,084.79. 
Respectfully submitted, 
G. R. Mappen, 
Assistant Cashier. 


NOTE: The above cash reported in the bank is slightly more 
than the cash belonging to the Association for there are nine checks 
outstanding as follows: No. 487, $1.00; No. 494, $8.30; No. 495, 
$16.80; No. 498, $17.30; No. 500, $13.85; No. 501, $7.15; No. 526, 
$3.32; No. 527, $26.85 and No. 528, $11.10. Total checks outstand- 





ing $105.67. 
Bank balance as per statement above........-_---_- $21,084.79 
Checks outstanding_-_- 105.67 
TE: $20,979.12 


5. Orders for Payment of Funds. Orders signed by the Presi- 
dent of the Association, the chairman of the Executive Com- 
mittee and countersigned by the Secretary of the Association 
as evidence of authority for every check issued; or a bill ap- 
proved by the Executive Secretary of the Association, and a 
check signed by the Treasurer, and countersigned by the Presi- 
dent of the Association and the chairman of the Executive 
Committee. 


6. Cancelled Checks or receipts for all orders issued by the 
Board of Directors within the year (with the exception of the 
nine checks not yet returned to bank on which they were 
drawn), also cancelled checks issued the previous year which 
had not been returned to the bank before Dec. 2, 1935. 


7. Treasurer’s Report for the year 1934 showing balances re- 
ported on hand Dec. 2, 1934. 
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210 Crmizens Buripinc, Decatur, ILL. 
December 4, 1935. 
Board of Directors, 
Illinois State Teachers Association, 
Springfield, Illinois. 
GENTLEMEN: 

In accordance with the assignment received from your Board, we 
have audited the accounts and records of the ILLINOIS STATE 
TEACHERS ASSOCIATION, as kept by your Treasurer, Mr. 
Charles McIntosh, Monticello, Illinois, for the period from Decem- 
ber 4, 1934, to December 2, 1935. 

After a thorough examination of cash records and supporting 
memoranda, we found that all cash received by your Treasurer was 
properly accounted for and deposited with the First National Bank, 
DeLand, Illinois, and that all disbursements were made by your 
Treasurer only in accordance with orders properly issued, approved, 
and signed by the proper officials of your Association. 


RECEIPTS 


During the process of verifying the items of cash received, we 
examined signed letters from your Division treasurers, showing the 
amounts which they were remitting to your Treasurer. In the case 
of tax warrants paid off, these were reconciled with the list of tax 
warrants held at the beginning of the year, the new tax warrants 
received during the year, and the balance of tax warrants held at 
the close of the year. All items of cash received were compared 
with deposit slips and found to have been properly deposited. 


DISBURSEMENTS 


In the process of <xamining the disbursements as shown by the 
accompanying report, we had access to the original invoices fur- 
nished by your Secretary, Mr. R. C. Moore, and to the paid orders 
which were countersigned by the President and chairman of the 
Executive Committee. as evidence of proper authority for all funds 
disbursed. All cancelled orders were examined to determine that 
proper endorsements indicated the money had been actually dis- 
bursed to the individuals indicated on the order. 

Of the four outstanding orders carried over from December 4 
1934, $17.97 were cancelled and redeposited among the sundry re- 
ceipts for the year while the other two orders were paid during the 
current year. The cash balance on hand December 2, 1935, avail- 
able for use, was $20,979.12. This balance was verified, after tak- 
ing into consideration outstanding checks of $105.67, with the 
amount of $21,084.79 on deposit in the First National Bank of De- 
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THE 


Land, Illinois, as certified to us by the bank’s assistant cashier, 
Mr. G. R. Madden. 


Invoices or statements were on file for inspection covering office 
and traveling expenses of your various officers and committees, and 
payments to them were found to be in agreement with these various 
statements. 

Our examination discloses that the cash receipts and disburse- 
ments for the year, all of which are shown in detail in your Treas- 
urer’s records, were in summary form, as follows: 

Cash Balance on Hand, Available for Use, Dec. 3, 1934__$20,096.85 











Tax Warrants Received in 1934, Included in Balance_____ 1,658.50 
Balance of Funds on Hand, December 3, 1934_.._ _- $21,755.35 
Funds Received during year: 
Dues Received from Divisions $42,299.00 
Dues Paid at Annual Meeting--...-.--.-- 38.00 
Advertising in ILtinors TEACHER-.-~--..-. 7,748.93 
Dues Paid Direct to Treasurer__......... 62.00 
Sales of ILtinois TEACHER---_-----.---_- 10.50 
School Tax Warrants Received before De- 
cember 1, 1935, Paid Off.............._ 901.40 
Interest Received on Bonds and Tax War- 
ee ee 429.39 
Sundry Refunds for Overpayment of Ex- 
BOND ccccucsaw abe ---. 20048 
Wee. Dey BO Wi Rikiccncncdentiscectedesnue 51,747.40 
Total Funds to be Accounted for During Year_..._ $73,502.75 
DISBURSEMENTS: 
Printing and Mailing ILuincis TEAcHER---_-- $15,658.13 
Salaries of Employees__.....-... ~-------- 15,075.01 
Extsa Glories! ete. .............-........ <po-e- LO66SD 
Expense—Board of Directors._.........--- 524.12 
Expense—Legislative Committee__.__.--_~- 2,115.91 
Expense of Other Committees____...____-_- 807.95 
Expense of Secretary........-....--.------ 470.66 
Office Supplies and Printing-..__....-.--_- 851.22 
ESET ae 403.13 
EE gO 173.84 
Research and Statistics.__....._._..........-- 1,197.99 
National Education Association__...._....__- 2,750.00 
I ciecnia teaniccaepappsiaiininmniseninnetidens 2,869.71 
I Tien snetitcnnouinnmntinantenmitin 1,316.70 
RE 762.22 
| ESE oe Oe a 3,652.75 
Janitor and Maintenance__-_--_-----------_- 1,452.48 
Building Repairs and Upkeep__.--~--~---_- 48.51 
Total Disbursements.................-...-.-_-- 51,376.63 
Balance of Funds on Hand, December 2, 1935___-- $22,126.12 
Balance, as of December 2, 1935, was made up as follows: 
Cash Balance, Available for Use_........___ $20,979.12 
Tax Warrants Received—1934__.__.....-__- 921.50 
Tax Warrants Received—1935___....... ~~~ 225.50 
p RR SE a ee ne ae ae Aet A $22,126.12 


In addition to the cash balance in the hands of your Treasurer, 
securities were held by him, belonging to the Association, and 
which were presented for our inspection, as follows: 

Marshall Field & Company Bonds____--.___.________ __ $ 3,000.00 
U. S. Treasury Bonds and Notes___.-...........-______ 5,500.00 
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Tax Anticipation Warrants- 





Total Securities Owned 





The total resources of your Association, as of December 2, 1935, 
are summarized as follows: 
Real Estate and Building, Springfield, Illinois, at actual 
III <cvsscsineustlldieh ceehishsoinintesiesenitecaeigaliabtiiaiipeicaiaiiliiaiaiienaiccinl $60,293.47 
(The cost of the Building and Equipment of Approxi- 
mately $45,000 should be subject to a depreciation al- 
lowance of approximately 2% per year.) 
Securities and Tax Warrants Held by Treasurer_____-__- 10,365.00 
Cash Balance in Bank, Available for Use..._......-.-__- 20,979.12 


a $91,637.59 


We certify that the above summaries represent the true and 
correct financial transactions of your Association during the period 
from December 4, 1934, to December 2, 1935, and that the resulting 
financial condition at the close of the year, as reported herein, is 
true and correct in every particular. 

We are 


Total Resources. 





Very truly yours, 


Gaucer & Dienst, 
Certified Public Accountants. 


REPORT OF AUDITING COMMITTEE 


@ IN accordance with the instructions of the Board of Directors, 

the Auditing Committee met on December 3, 1935, and audited 
the various accounts, records and investments as shown by the books 
of the Treasurer, Mr. Charles McIntosh, Monticello, Illinois. The 
period covered by this audit is from December 4, 1934, to Decem- 
ber 2, 1935, and as a result of our work, we submit the following 
report for your consideration. All investments in notes and bonds 
are as follows: 


$3,000.00 Marshall Field and Company 444% gold debentures. 
$5,500.00 Government bonds and treasury notes. 


These securities are kept in a safety deposit box in the Cham- 
paign National Bank, at Champaign, Illinois. 

The tax warrants as shown by the Treasurer’s report, were 
checked. They are kept in a safety deposit box in the National 
Bank of Monticello, at Monticello, Illinois. The available cash is 
deposited in the First National Bank of DeLand, at DeLand, Illinois. 

The receipts were checked against letters and invoices, showing 
the various amounts and their sources. These amounts were in turn 
checked against deposit slips which showed that the receipts had all 
been properly and promptly deposited in the designated depository. 

The disbursements were all made in proper form. In each case, 
the order was checked against the bill and found to be correct. 

The Committee found a sealed statement of Mr. G. R. Madden, 
assistant cashier of the First National Bank of DeLand, showing 
that the balance on hand to the credit of the Illinois State Teachers 
Association, on December 2, 1935, was $21,084.79. After checking 
all of the various accounts, the Committee found that the records 
as kept by the Treasurer, agreed with the bank balance to the cent. 


In accordance with the directions received from the Board of 
Directors, the Auditing Committee is directing the Treasurer, Mr. 
Charles McIntosh, to publish his annual report as in former years, 
but with the disbursements shown in a summarized form to agree 
with the items as shown in the budget. 

The Committee found the records of the Treasurer in excellent 
shape. 

Auditing Committee: 

V. L. Nicxert, Chairman 
W. M. Loy 
H. E. Stusser 





Mr. McIntosh moved that the report 
be accepted and referred to the Audit- 
ing Committee. The motion was sec- 
onded and carried by vote. 

President Vance then called for the 
report of the Auditing Committee; 
whereupon Mr. V. L. Nickell, chair- 


man, announced that the committee had 
been appointed a month before, had 
done its work and its report is ap- 
pended to the Treasurer’s report just 
presented. He then moved the adoption 
of the report and the motion was sec- 
onded and carried by the unanimous 


vote of the Representative Assembly. 

The President then announced that 
the next order of business was the con- 
sideration of the report of the Commit- 
tee on Appropriations. Whereupon 
Miss Susan Scully, chairman of the 


committee, presented the report: 
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REPORT OF APPROPRIATIONS COMMITTEE, FOR — ©. Treasurer's Office--__-_______-- 200.00 200.00 
THE YEAR 1936 D. Research Department_----....-~- 1,200.00 1,400.00 
E. Legislative Committee___._.__--_ 3,000.00 3,000.00 
Resources ™ . F. Other Committees _.._._________- 600.00 700.00 
1 Reserves — — Oy ee 700.00 700.00 
Ef eae eee 2,000.00 2,000.00 
Securities on hand__.....------------$ 8,500.00 $8,500.00 4 Affiliation with the N. E. A..-.-------- 100.00 100.00 
Tax Anticipation Warrants__------- -- 3,277.9 1865.00 5 Office Supplies and Printing-_________ 1,000.00 1,000.00 
Cash Remaining in Reserve__...-- _-- 17,046.85 15,629.12 6 Office Equipment___----.__--________ 500.00 750.00 
ee ER a TE 1,500.00 1,500.00 
$18,824.75 $25,994.12 3 Publicity ____-_ __---_-------------- 3,000.00 2,000.00 
2. Estimated Income 9. Janitor and Maintenance_____--___~-- 1,600.00 1,600.00 
Membership Dues_------------------ $35,000.00 $40,000.00 19 Repairs and Upkeep__..----.------- 300.00 300.00 
Advertising ------------------------ 5,000.00 7,000.00 4]. Taxes and insurance_........-____- 200.00 500.00 
Income on Securities..._.........___. 500.00 500.00 12 Bills payable....____._----------_--- 1,000.00 
Drawn from Cash Reserves by Commit- Se 4,000.00 2,000.00 
tee Recommendation _.--_------- 8,050.00 5,350.00 
Drawn from Cash Reserves by Action ee i TET ee eee. $53,550.00 $52.850.00 
of Representative Assembly____-- 5,000.00 
Please note that the appropriations committee estimates possible 
$53,550.00 $52,850.00 income very conservatively in making up the budget. Ordinarily, 
A eas ‘ : little or no withdrawals are made from the cash reserve, since the 
Appropriations Recommended by Committee : - f th tented t d si : 
For year For year actual income is in excess of the anticipated income and since in 
1935 1936 some items the full amount appropriated is not expended. 
3. Tho Seaseses TUAGME..n.ccnenscend $15,000.00 $17,000.00 Miss Scully moved the adoption of 
2. Salaries the report and the motion was seconded 
A. Executive Secretary.._.--.-.----- 6,000.00 6,000.00 and carried by unanimous vote. 
SD /icanndendenenemmnines 1,000.00 1,000.00 After expressing his thanks for the 
C. Director of Research_-_---------- 4,500.00 4,500.00 honor of serving the Association as its 
D. Assistants and Stenographers.._._. 5,050.00 5,400.00 


A. Assistant Editor 


B. Assistant to Director of Research 
C. Stenographer and Clerk to Executive Secretary 


D. Extra Clerical Assistance 


3. Expense Accounts 
A. Board of Directors.............- 
B. Executive Secretary's Office..._.__ 


president and for the support and co- 


operation of the other officers, the Rep- 


resentative Assembly, and the member- 


ship in general, President C. E. Vance 
declared the eighty-second annual meet- 


600.00 
600.00 


ing adjourned sine die. 


ROBERT C. MOORE, Secretary. 





Meetings of Board of Directors 


@ THE Board of Directors of the IIli- 

nois State Teachers Association met 
in the office at Springfield at 3:30 p.m. 
on December 26, 1935. All members 
of the Board and the Secretary were 
present. The principal business of the 
Board was to discuss the details of ad- 
ministering the affairs of the annual 
meeting to begin on the evening of 
December 26 and to make whatever 
arrangements might be necessary at 
that time. 

After these matters were attended to, 
the bill of Mr. George Buck, actuary 
for the Pension Committee, in the 
amount of $525, balance due for serv- 
ices up to date, was allowed. 

The Secretary was directed to inform 
the assessor that our property in 
Springfield is probably taxable and if 
so, for him to make the assessment at 
a fair valuation. The Secretary was 
directed also to write to the Attorney- 
General, a letter of thanks for certain 
advice given. 

The resignation of Mr. Walter F. 


Boyes as a member of the Committee 
on Larger District Unit was considered 
and regretfully accepted. The meeting 
adjourned to reconvene at the call of 
the president. 

R. C. MOORE, Secretary. 


® THE new Board of Directors of the 

Illinois State Teachers Association 
met in the Association office at Spring- 
field at 7:40 p.m. on Friday, January 
10, 1936. The following were present: 
F. A. Jensen, President, Orville T. 
Bright, Fred L. Biester, Susan Scully, 
S. B. Sullivan, and Secretary R. C. 
Moore. 

The first matter considered was the 
appointment of committees and the 
filling of vacancies in special commit- 
tees already existing. 

On the Teacher Training Committee, 
the following were appointed to serve 
until 1938: W. P. Morgan, president, 
W. 1. S..T. C., Macomb; R. W. Fair- 
child, president, I. S. N. U., Normal; 
Roscoe Pulliam, president, S. I. S. N. 


U., Carbondale; E. O. Melby, College 
of Education, Northwestern University, 
Evanston; William Harris, superinten- 
dent of schools, Decatur; and to serve 
out the unexpired term of Fred G. 
Stevenson, who had moved from the 
state, Mr. Henry H. Hagen, principal, 
Crane Technical High School, Chicago, 
was appointed to serve through 1936. 

On the Committee on Cooperation 
with the Parent-Teacher Association 
were appointed Floyd T. Goodier, 
chairman, I. S. N. U., Normal; F. 
Blanche Preble, 10855 Vernon Avenue, 
Chicago; and Otis Keeler, Assistant 
Superintendent of Public Instruction, 
Springfield. Secretary Moore an- 
nounced that he had received notice 
that the members of this Committee 
appointed by the Illinois Congress of 
Parents and Teachers are Mrs. Arthur 
R. Williams, Normal; Mrs. Paul E 
Madden, Urbana; and Mrs. Gertrude 
Flagler, Chicago. 

On the Committee on State ‘School 

(Continued on page 220) 
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Clark County Teachers Association 
@ A STUDY of 90 rural schools in Clark 

County made by the association in col- 
laboration with the county superintendent of 
schools revealed that too many of these 
schools are suffering from inadequate sanita- 
tion and meagre teaching aids, library facili- 
ties and playground equipment. That the 
cure to most of these unsatisfactory condi- 
tions lies in their being made known to the 
school patrons and directors is the belief of 
those who were responsible for the survey. 

Among the bright spots in the findings 
were the facts that most schools are situated 
on good roads and all are free from bonded 
indebtedness and outstanding warrants. 
Teachers have an average of ten years expe- 
rience and two and one-half years tenure, 
but only one year of training above high 
school. 

At the Clark County Teachers Institute, 
held February 21, President Roscoe Pulliam 
of the Southern Illinois Teachers College 
gave an address on “Some Deeper Economic 
Foundations of School Finance,” J. Roy 
Leevy spoke on the subject, “Our Teaching 
Profession,” Superintendent J. B. Buckler of 
Casey presented a code of ethics for Clark 
County teachers and other committees of the 
association reported on their work. Elemen- 
tary and high-school sections met separately 
in addition to the general sessions. 


College of Education 
University of Illinois 


@ DEAN Thomas E. Benner spoke on Jan- 

uary 13 in Winnetka to the League of 
Women Voters on “How the Illinois School 
System Could Be Improved.” On January 
15, he addressed the Farm and Home Week 
Conference on “A Plan for Better Rural 
Education in Illinois.” On January 28, Dean 
Benner attended a meeting in Chicago of the 
committee of the North Central Association 
on the “Subject-Matter, Preparation of Sec- 
ondary School Teachers in Illinois.” Jan- 
uary 27 found him in Effingham speaking 
before a group of school administrators, 
board members, and representatives of civic 
organizations on the Report of the Advisory 
Staff of the Educational Commission. Jan- 
uary 29, he discussed the same subject be- 
fore the American Association of University 
Women in Joliet, and on January 31 before 
the Parent-Teachers Association of Elmhurst. 
On February 7, he spoke before the School- 
master’s Club at Bloomington on “Educa- 
tional Leadership in THinois.and the Nation.” 





On February 1, he attended-a meeting of=-“The. teaching load. for-most of. the -Chi- 
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Educational News Briefs 


ILLINOIS TEACHER corre- 
spondents over the state report 
to you significant activities 


the advisory board of the Progressive Edu- 
cation Association to complete plans for 
their annual convention held in Chicago on 
February 27, 28, and 29. 

Miss Agnes Samuelson, the president of 
the National Education Association, was on 
the University campus January 16. She was 
entertained by a luncheon at the University 
Club at which time she told of the work of 
the national organization. Miss Samuelson 
is Superintendent of Public Instruction for 
the state of Iowa. 

On February 20, there was unveiled a 
bronze tablet commemorating the organiza- 
tion of Kappa Delta Pi, a national honorary 
society for students of education. This so- 
ciety was founded twenty-five years ago at 
the University of Illinois. Professor William 
Chandler Bagley, of Teachers’ College, 
Columbia University, was present. Pro- 
fessor Bagley may be called the founder of 
the fraternity. He was formerly the head 
of the School of Education at the University 
of Illinois. 

The Bureau of Educational Research is 
cooperating with Professor C. O. Jackson of 
the Department of Physical Education in a 
study of conditions and practices in high- 
school athletics in Illinois with reference to 
health and sanitation. The survey Profes- 
sor Jackson is making will not only reveal 
the present state of affairs but will likely 
lead to some badly needed reforms. Many 
people have been struck by the inconsistency 
of the common water bottle, the common 
towel, and other similar practices which the 
spectator easily observes at athletic contests 
when it is remembered that school athletics 
are ordinarily considered a part of the work 
of the school in health education. 

Mr. A. W. Clevenger, the High School 
Visitor, who is also secretary of the North 
Central Association of Colleges and Sec- 
ondary Schools has recently made a report 
on the Chicago Public High Schools. This 
report was the result of visitation and in- 
spection made jointly by the offices of the 
Superintendent of Public Instruction, the 
High School Visitor, and the North Central 
Association. The report, itself, is the work 
of Mr. Clevenger. Among the high points 
of the report are such statements as these: 

“The quality of the instruction is impaired 
by the fact that there is no well-planned pro- 
gram for its continued improvement and by 
the fact that teachers do not have time to 
work on the improvement of courses of 
study or to give the proper attention to the 
needs and interests of individual pupils.” 
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cago high schools is excessive.” 

“There is considerable evidence which 
seems to indicate that the Board of Educa- 
tion or certain members of the Board are 
attempting to perform certain duties which 
should be performed only by a trained school 
administrator. The six class rule is one 
example.” 

“There is a noticeable tendency for teach- 
ers to look upon the Board of Education as 
the administrative and supervisory head of 
the Chicago school system and a growing 
tendency for principals and teachers to seek 
the help and support of local politicians.” 

“There seems to be an increasing tendency 
to allow the costs of the non-educational 
items to eat into the funds which should be 
available for those items which are generally 
regarded as educational in character.” 

The Illinois State Committee of the North 
Central Association met on January 18 and 
19 in Urbana to recommend to the Associa- 
tion the schools to be accredited for mem- 
bership. 

Professor C. W. Odell is among those of 
the faculty who appeared on the program 
of the N.E.A. meeting in St. Louis. He 
led a discussion at the Educational Re- 
search banquet. 


Dr. Lewis W. Williams will speak before 
the Central Division of the State Teachers 
Association on March 6. He presided at a 
meeting of the National Placements Associa- 
tion and led a discussion of the placement 
group of the American College Personnel 
Association. 

The program for the University of ‘Illinois 
dinner, held on Wednesday evening, Feb- 
ruary 26, in the New Hotel Jefferson, in- 
cluded talks by President Arthur C. Willard, 
Dean Thomas E. Benner, Mr. W. C. Ropie- 
quet, past president of the Alumni Associa- 
tion, Professor W. C. Bagley, Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University. Professor E. H. 
Cameron served as toastmaster. 

Mr. Louis A. Astell, biology instructor in 
the University High School, has been ap- 
pointed to the National Committee on the 
Coordination of Junior Academies of Science. 
This committee met at the time of the meet- 
ing of the American Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Science in St. Louis. The 


chairman is Professor Otis W. Caldwell, 
Teachers College, Columbia University. Mr. 
Astell is also serving as editor of the 
“Science Club Service,” a leaflet which goes 
to all members of clubs affiliated with the 
Illinois Junior Academy of Science, as well 
:as. to other. cooperating state-academies. _ In 
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addition, Mr. Astell is chairman for the 
Radio Service of the Illinois Junior Academy 
of Science. This service conducts broad- 
casts from Station WILL every Saturday 
morning, at 9:35. The theme for this year 
is “Great Events in Science.” Station WCBS, 
Springfield, is rebroadcasting this program. 

Dr. Samuel Everett, Director of the new 
Curriculum Laboratory at the University 
High School, gave three addresses at the 
N.E.A. in February. He spoke on “Aids to 
Teachers in Pamphlets and Other Enrich- 
ment Materials Which Will Aid in Relating 
the School Curriculum to the Community” 
before the National Society for Curriculum 
Study Saturday morning, February 22. An- 
other address on “A Discussion of the Sixth 
Issue of the Report of the Committee on the 
Orientation of Secondary Education” was 
given before the Department of Secondary 
School Principals Tuesday morning, Feb- 
ruary 25. “What Changes in Teaching 
Techniques Are Possible Through New 
Media and Devices?” was delivered before 
the Department of Superintendence, Division 
III, The Junior High School, Wednesday 
afternoon, February 26. Dr. Everett will 
address the April meeting of the North Cen- 
tral Association on “Curriculum Making and 
the State of the Nation.” 

Dr. William Habberton, head of the De- 
partment of Social Sciences in University 
High School, was elected to the chairmanship 
of the Social Studies Steering Committee 
on Curriculum representing the History and 
Geography Sections of the High School Con- 
ference. 

Miss Liesette J. McHarry, head of the De- 
partment of English in University High 
School, was elected to the chairmanship of 
the Library-English Curriculum Committee 
of the English Section of the High School 
Conference. 

Dr. C. W. Sanford, principal of the Uni- 
versity High School, addressed the Super- 
visors of Student Teaching at the N.E.A. on 
“The Grade Placement and Assignment of 
Student Teachers.” Dr. Sanford reports that 
the summer session at the University High 
School will open on Monday, June 15, and 
close on Saturday, August 8. Courses in 
art, typewriting, shorthand, English composi- 
tion, English literature, ancient history, 
medieval history, American history, advanced 
algebra, solid geometry, trigonometry, chem- 
istry, physics will be offered, and perhaps 
several others. 

Dr. Russell T. Gregg, assistant principal of 
the University High School who supervises 
the University’s Visual Aids Service, is the 
author of an article entitled “Experiences 
with a State Cooperative Film Library” 
which appeared in the February issue of the 
Educational Screen. Dr. Gregg will offer a 
new course during the 1936 Summer Session 
on “Visual and Auditory Instructional Aids” 
for advanced undergraduate and graduate 


students. 


Eastern Illinois State Teachers College 


@ MR. P. J. Van Horn, high-school coach, is 
co-author with Professor W. W. Patty of 
an article, “The Health of High School Ath- 
letes,” published in the Journal of Health 
and Physical Education for December, 1935. 
An abstract of the article appears in The 
Education Digest for February, 1936. 


Dr. E. H. Taylor, head of the mathematics 
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department, will teach mathematics in the 
summer school of the Western Michigan 
State Teachers College at Kalamazoo during 
the summer of 1936. 

Miss Leah Stevens, training teacher in the 
seventh grade, is the author of an article, 
“Rise of the Port of Vancouver, British 
Columbia,” which appeared in the January, 
1936, issue of Economic Geography. 

Dr. W. C. Eastman, director of rural edu- 
cation, has been appointed as a member of a 
committee composed of ten educators in the 
state to suggest means of improving the pro- 
gram of rural education. Dr. Eastman has 
also been appointed as a member of a county 
extension program building committee in 
education. 

Dr. Walter W. Cook, director of teacher 
training, has been appointed as a member of 
a steering committee of a state commission 
to develop a course of study for schools of 
Illinois. 

The pupils in the sixth, seventh, and 
eighth grades in the training school recently 
took the Iowa test. 

The placement bureau of the college 
placed seventy percent of its two-year grad- 
uates in 1935, and sixty-two percent of its 
four-year graduates. 

Mr. S. E. Thomas, head of the history de- 
partment, has been re-elected president of 
the Charleston National Bank. 

Dr. Paul W. Sloan of the education depart- 
ment spoke on “Vocational Guidance” at the 
February meeting of the Schoolmasters’ Club 
held in Tuscola. 

President R. G. Buzzard, Dean F. A. Beu, 
Walter Cook, Ralph Cordier, J. B. Mac- 
Gregor, Paul Sloan, Harry Jackson, Maude 
Chambers, and Emma Reinhardt attended 
the meeting of the Department of Superin- 
tendence. 

President Buzzard appeared on the pro- 
gram of the teachers’ institute of Whiteside 
County at Morrison on February 13 and of 
the teachers’ institute of Wabash County at 
Mt. Carmel on February 14. 

Dr. Glenn Seymour gave an address on 
“Lincoln” before the Rotary Clubs at 
Charleston, Paris, and Mattoon. 

Dr. J. B. MacGregor spoke at a meeting 
of the Schoolmasters’ Club at Findlay on 
February 10. 

Mr. Howard Widger gave two addresses at 
the teachers’ institute in Shelbyville on Jan- 
uary 31. 


East St. Louis Grade Teachers’ 
Fellowship Society 
@ MEMBERS of the board of education 
were guests at the annual banquet of the 
East St. Louis Grade Teachers’ Fellowship 
Society February 4. Miss Flavia Williams 
presided. Inasmuch as the event marked the 
twenty-fifth anniversary of the organization, 
Miss Tillie Reither, the first president of the 
society, spoke briefly on the purpose of the 
organization and introduced the past presi- 
dents. Rabbi Isserman, the principal speak- 
er, chose as his subject, “America’s Dream.” 
One hundred fifty members and guests at- 
tended. 


East St. Louis Teachers Association 

@ THE executive board of the East St. 
Louis Teachers Association at its meeting 

on February 12 received reports by chair- 

men of the legislative, public relations, and 
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social committees. Miss Mamie Costello, 
president, presided. Miss Mary Slason, sec- 
retary of the association, was named a dele- 
gate to the N.E.A. conference in St. Louis, 
February 22 to 29. Among special rep- 
resentatives named were the following: 
Classroom Teachers tea, February 23. Miss 
Luella Niehaus; Classroom Teachers ‘unch- 
eon, February 26, Miss Margaret Healey; 
League Conference, February 24, Miss Ger- 
trude Morgan; legislative address by Com- 
missioner Studebaker, February 24, Mr. 
Horace Eggmann. 


Edwards County Teachers Association 
@ THE Edwards County Teachers Associa- 

tion joined with the Albion Rotary Club 
in a dinner and educational meeting on 
January 28, at which school-board members. 
county officials, and others interested in edu- 
cation were guests. R. M. Ring, county 
superintendent of schools, who is also presi- 
dent of the Rotary Club, presideu. Follow- 
ing the dinner Mr. Fred Schultz, superin- 
tendent of schools of Sturgis, Kentucky, 
spoke on “Building for Heavy Duty.” En- 
thusiastic group singing and two soprano 
solos by Miss Bonalynn Chism contributed 
to the evening’s entertainment. 


Illinois State Normal University 
@ ILLINOIS State Normal University is the 
largest state teachers’ college in the 
United States, according to the statistics of 
registration in American Universities and 
Colleges, as presented by Dr. Raymond 
Walters, in the December 14 issue of School 
and Society. The statistics as given by Dr. 
Walters, list 1839 students and 173 faculty 
members for Illinois State Normal Univer- 
sity. 

The faculty of Illinois State Normal Uni- 
versity again has 100 percent membership in 
the National Education Association; likewise 
every member of the staff belongs to the 
Illinois State Teachers Association. 


Last year 362 students, graduates from 
I. S. N. U., joined the new membership plan 
of the N. E. A., whereby the WN. E. A. Journal 
was furnished free for half a year to these 
students, who were about to teach. This 
January, 445 students enrolled as student 
members of the N. E. A. This is the largest 
number of student members in any institu- 
tion. 

Seven New Facuctty MEMBERS 


Since the first of the year seven new fac- 
ulty members have been added to the staff 
of I. S. N. U. Miss Camitte Montcomery 
is teaching the art course, during the 
absence of Miss Alice R. Ogle, and Miss 
Marian C. Allen, while Miss Ogle does grad- 
uate work at Columbia University and Miss 
Allen studies at the University of Illinois. 
She will continue as a regular member of 
the faculty this summer, and next year when 
the Appreciation of Art course is offered to 
Freshmen. 

Miss Huserta Ciemens of Manchester, 
Ohio, who was a critic in La Crosse, Wiscon- 
sin, is taking over the work of Miss Helen 
Rice, sixth grade critic, who resigned to join 
Ginn and Company as a reading specialist. 

At the Childrens School, the new faculty 
members are Miss Mitprep C. Scorr of 
Delaware, Ohio, who is teaching in Miss 

(Continued on page 227) 
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Send for this fascinating free map 
that shows how it can be done 


Something brand new—original—different! An attractive wall map in full 
colors, showing how natural wonders, industries, crops and people of all 
the world can be found right here within the borders of our own country. 


It is FREE to teachers, with the compliments of the Greyhound Lines. 
Thousands of schools are now using this attractive Comparison Map to 
put life in geography lessons . . . interesting for adults, too. We're giving 
it to teachers because all the places and things can be reached directly and 
at lowest cost by Greyhound Lines. If it suggests a trip to you or your 
friends, we'll be amply repaid. 


GREYHOUND 


471€4_ 





SEND THIS COUPON FOR COLORFUL FREE COMPARISON MAP 


Mail this coupon to GREYHOUND TRAVEL BUREAU, !2th and Wabash, Chicago, Ill. for full-color 
illustrated Comparison Map. If you would like rates and information on any trip, please jot down the 
Place you would like to visit, on the margin below. 


Name 





Address ———m we 
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“GREATEST SHOW ON EARTH” 


scheduled for this year 

Every Greyhound terminal is the 
‘Main Entrance”’ for a magnifr 
cent 3-ring performance lastin 

all summer . . starring the TEX AS 
CENTENNIAL at Dallas, the 
SAN DIEGO EXPOSITION 
in California, and the GREAT 
LAKES EXPOSITION at 
Cleveland. A single Greyhound 
ticket will take you to any one of 
them—or to all three. Plan the trip 

for this vacation. 
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Directory of State Teachers Association 


Officers and Committee Members of 
All Divisions for the Year 1935-1936 


@ OFFICERS—President, Frank A. Jensen, 
superintendent of LaSalle-Peru Township 
High School, LaSalle; first vice-president, 
Orville T. Bright, superintendent of schools, 
Flossmoor; second vice-president, W. C. 
Handlin, principal of high school, Lincoln; 
third vice-president, W. R. McIntosh, prin- 
cipal of high school, Olney; secretary, Robert 
C. Moore, 100 E. Edwards Street, Spring- 
field; treasurer, Charles McIntosh, county 
superintendent of schools, Monticello. 

Executive Commitree—Chairman, Fred L. 
Biester, principal of high school, Glen Ellyn; 
Susan Scully, 1441 E. 65th Place, Chicago; 
S. B. Sullivan, principal of high school, West 
Frankfort. 

Tue Boarp or Directors consists of the 
president, first vice-president, and the three 
members of the executive committee. 

Editor of I:urnors Teacuer, Robert C. 
Moore; assistant editor, Eloise P. Bingham; 
assistant to secretary, Roberta Padfield; di- 
rector of research, Lester R. Grimm; assist- 
ant in research, Mildred Whitlock; all at 
the address 100 East Edwards Street, Spring- 
field. 


State Governing Committees 


ComMITTEE ON AppRopRIATIONS—Chair- 
man, Susan Scully, 1441 E. 65th Place, Chi- 
cago, °37; Black Hawk, E. H. Hanson, prin- 
cipal of high school, Rock Island, ’37; Cen- 
tral, P. C. Kurtz, high school, Bloomington, 
38; Chicago, Lena Belle Gilligan, 5918 N. 
Knox Ave., Chicago, °36; DuPage Valley, 
Mary Egan, Westmont, °37; East Central, 
Irving Munson, superintendent of schools, 
Kankakee, °38; Eastern, A. C. Forster, 211 
E. Madison St., Paris, °36; Illinois Valley, 
B. R. Bowden, superintendent of schools, 
Morvis, °37; E. N. Cassady, superintendent 
of schools, Brookfield, ’38; Mississippi Val- 
ley, E. R. Rogers, superintendent of schools, 
Carthage, °37; Northeastern, W. J. Colahan, 
superintendent of schools, Woodstock, °36; 
Northwestern, F. C. Keeler, county superin- 
tendent of schools, Belvidere, °37; Peoria, 
Will Hullinger, principal of high school, San 
Jose, *38; Rock River, A. H. Lancaster, 
superintendent of schools, Dixon, ’36; South 
Central, C. E. Michelman, principal of high 
school, Mt. Zion, "37; Southeastern, C. T. 
Cramer, superintendent of schools, Olney, 
*38; Southern, Mary Roberson, Mound City, 
36; Southwestern, F. F. Stables, high school, 
Mt. Vernon, °37; Western, H. A. Renwick, 
principal of high school, Biggsville, °38. 

CommitTreE ON Lecistation—Chairman, 
Fred L. Biester, principal of high school, 
Glen Ellyn, '36; Black Hawk, A. W. Boley, 
principal of Central School, Kewanee, °38; 
Centra], E. H. Lukenbill, county superinten- 
dent: of schools, Lincoln, °36; Chicago, Fred- 
erick. T. Wilhelms, 7354 Clyde Ave., Chicago, 
"38; DuPage Valley, V. L. superin- 
tendent of schools; Elmhurst, °38; East Cen- 


tral, T. H. Cobb, superintendent of schools, 
Urbana, °36; Eastern, E. H. Taylor, E. L. S. 
T. C., Charleston, °37; Illinois Valley, J. W. 
Graham, high school, LaSalle, 38; Lake 
Shore, J. W. Thalman, principal of high 
school, Waukegan, °36; Mississippi Valley, 
Ronald W. Clark, principal of Webster 
School, Quincy, °38; Northeastern, H. A. 
Perrin, superintendent of schools, Joliet, ’37; 
Northwestern, B. F. Shafer, superintendent 
of schools, Freeport, ’38; Peoria, F. R. Isen- 
burg, county superintendent of schools, 
Pekin, °36; Rock River, S. R. Finifrock, 
principal of high school, Leaf River, °37; 
South Central, W. E. Buck, county superin- 
tendent of schools, Virginia, °38; Southeast- 
ern, Roe M. Wright, superintendent of 
schools, Palestine, °36; Southern, C. A. Wal- 
ler, superintendent of schools, West Frank- 
fort, °37; Southwestern, Paul B. Chance, 
county superintendent of schools, Salem, ’38; 
Western, Caroline Grote, W. I. S. T. C., 
Macomb, ’36. 

Committee on Reso.tutions—Chairman, 
S. B. Sullivan, principal of high school, West 
Frankfort, °38; Black Hawk, Elizabeth Wes- 
terlund, high school, Cambridge, °36; Cen- 
tral, E. A. Turner,* L.S.N.U., Normal, °37; 
Chicago, Susan Scully, 1441 E. 65th Place, 
37; DuPage Valley, George DeWolf, super- 
intendent of schools, Downers Grove, °36; 
East Central, F. M. Peterson, principal of 
high school, Monticello, °37; Eastern, F. E. 
Crawford, superintendent of schools, St. 
Elmo, °38; Illinois Valley, George O. Smith, 
superintendent of schools, Princeton, °36; 
Lake Shore, B. E. Gordon, assistant principal 
of high school, LaGrange, 37; Mississippi 
Valley, Victor B. Wood, Rushville, °36; 
Northeastern, O. V. Walters, principal of 
high school (east), Aurora, 38; Northwest- 
ern, P. F. Grove, superintendent of schools, 
Mt. Carroll, ’36; Peoria, C. L. Lyon, presi- 
dent, Eureka College, Eureka, -37; Rock 
River, C. R. Williams, superintendent of 
schools, Waterman, 38; South Central, E. H. 
Mellon, principal of high school, Winchester, 
°36; Southeastern, M. N. Todd, superinten- 
dent of schools, Lawrenceville, °37; South- 
ern, L. E. Etherton, county superintendent 
of schools, Murphysboro, °38; Southwestern, 
O. M. Corbell, principal of high school, 
Centralia, °36; Western, W. S. Perrin, prin- 
cipal of high school, Wyoming, °37. 


Special Committees 


ComMMITTEE ON TEACHER TRAINING—Chair- 
man, Karl L. Adams, president, N. I. S. T. C., 
DeKalb, ’36; Harry Taylor, principal of high 
school, Harrisburg, °36; Carrie Barnes, Hay- 
Edwards School, Springfield, °36; Butler 
Laughlin, president, Chicago Normal College, 
6800 Stewart Ave., Chicago, "36; Henry H. 
Hagen, principal of Crane Technical High 
School, Chicago, °36; Winifred Mathews, 
1325 Wilson Ave., Chicago, 36; R. G. Biz- 

*Deceased. - , 


zard, president, E.L.S.T.C., Charleston, °36; 
T. Arthur Simpson, 703 N. County St., 
Waukegan, '36; T. H. Cobb, supt. of schools, 
Urbana, 37; L. W. Williams, University of 
Illinois, Urbana, *37; Leilah Emerson, prin- 
cipal of Jefferson School, Bloomington, °37; 
John A. Strong, 422 N. Harvey Street, Oak 
Park, 37; Irving F. Pearson, county superin- 
tendent of schools, Rockford, °37; W. P. 
Morgan, president, W. I. S. T. C., Macomb, 
38; R. W. Fairchild, president, 1.S.N.U., 
Normal, °38; Roscoe Pulliam, president, 
S.LS.N.U., Carbondale, ’38; E. O. Melby, 
College of Education, Northwestern Univer- 
sity, Evanston, °38; William Harris, supt. 
of schools, Decatur, °38. 

Committee oN Larcer Dismucr Unit— 


Chairman, H. H. Schroeder, dean, I. S. N. U., © 


Normal, °36; L. A. Tuggle, county superin- 
tendent of schools, Danville, °36; B. F. 
Shafer, superintendent of schools, Freeport, 
°37; Roy V. Jordan, superintendent of 
schools, Centralia, 37; Bruce Merwin, S. I. 
S. N. U., Carbondale, ’38; B. C. Moore, Lin- 
coln College, Lincoln, °38; O. F. Patterson, 
assistant superintendent of public instruc- 
tion, Springfield, °38. 

Commitree oN State ScuHoot Funp— 
Chairman, H. J. Beckemeyer, superintendent 
of schools, Hillsboro, 36; Robert C. Keenan, 
2465 E. 74th Place, Chicago, °36; V. L. 
Nickell, superintendent of schools, Cham- 
paign, "38; J. L. Buford, principal of high 
school, Johnston City, 38; E. L. Coberly, 
assistant superintendent of public instruc- 
tion, Springfield, ’38; E. H. Lukenbill, coun- 
ty superintendent of schools, Lincoln, °37. 

Committee To Write A Penston Brii— 
Chairman, J. W. Thalman, principal of high 
school, Waukegan; Lester R. Grimm, direc- 
tor of research, [.S.T.A., 100 E. Edwards St., 
Springfield; Letty M. Henry, John Deere Jr. 
High School, Moline; Fred L. Biester, prin- 
cipal of high school, Glen Ellyn; Frank A. 
Jensen, superintendent, LaSalle-Peru Town- 
ship High School, LaSalle. 

Committee To Stupy Ways AnD MEANS 
or Promotinc Prompt Tax PaymMents— 
Chairman, George Thompson, superintendent 
of schools, St. Charles; Frederick T. Wil- 
helms, 7354 Clyde Ave., Chicago; Ray E. 
Cheney, superintendent of schools, River 
Forest; Elbert Fulkerson, principal of high 
school, Carterville; E. A. Curry, high school, 
Kankakee; G. H. Richert, high school, 
Rockford; Howard Bosley, superintendent of 
schools, Mt. Vernon. 

ComMITTEE ON CO-OPERATION WITH ILLI- 
nots ConcrEss OF PARENTS AND TEACHERS— 
Chairman, Floyd T. Goodier, IS.N.U. 
Normal; F. Blanche Preble, 10855 Vernon 
Ave., Chicago; Otis Keeler, assistant super- 
intendent of public instruction, Springfield; 
Mrs. Arthur R. Williams, 808 Hester Ave. 
Normal; Mrs. Paul E. Madden, 611 W. 
Oregon St., Urbana; Mrs. Holland Flagler, 
9762. Vanderpool Ave., Chicago. 
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“OMUO TK 
VACATION 


Cruising ALASKA’S 


co of Tibial Cflovies 


Pie open the book to adventure and go vagabonding on shel- 
tered seas any time from May to September. Hop aboard a 
fast, completely air-conditioned train, speed across scenic Western 
America on smooth rails to Seattle in the Evergreen Playground. 
Then step up the gangplank and sail away on smooth seas to one 
of the most fascinating and magical of world vacationlands. 

On a comfortable American steamer you'll be amazed when 
you find yourself gliding along on calm seas in a land where a 
mild and invigorating climate seems especially ordered for vaca- 
tion-time pleasures. You're sure to lose your heart to Alaska, as 
you cruise between snowcapped mountain ranges—sail among 
gem-like islands—come face to face with great blue glaciers that 
roar like angry thunder—explore Prince William Sound’s deep- 
walled fjords—travel Uncle Sam’s northernmost railway to our 
northernmost national park to see Mt. McKinley, highest of North 
America’s majestic mountains—wander streets of interesting towns 
where gold-frenzied people once trod, where Russian nobility once 
ruled and where you gaze inquisitively at grotesque totems. 

Then there are such happy, romantic days and nights on 
friendly decks, meeting new people, doing new things — all in 
Alaska, “up-under” the Midnight Sun. And Nature planned well, 

too, for she placed Alaska so close 
by that an Alaska vacation requires 
only regular vacation time and a 
surprisingly modest budget. Sum- 
mer sailings two and three times 
weekly from Seattle. Plan to visit 
Alaska after the N.E.A. convention 
in Portland. 


KNOW MORE ABOUT ALASKA | 
Just sign and mail ~*~ hand on 
~ ay Alaska Line, Room ‘s Pier , 
Seattle, Washington, or 1 any 3 
> the companies listed at left. on 


Send FREE Atte Vacation Literature to: 








Name 





Address 





City State 
Check here [J for one of The Alaska Line’s good-natured Alaska maps. Free to teachers. 
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A New Type 


of Curriculum Service 


THE 














William S. Gray, 
Reading Director 
With this plan, extending 
through third grade, the 

child gets 
1) Sufficient practice on 
a useful vocabulary 
so that he can mas- 
ter it, and 


2) Sufficient develop- 
mént of new con- 
cepts so that he can 
understand them. 

The CURRICULUM 
FOUNDATION SERIES 
means a well-balanced, suc- 
cessful reading experience 


for every child. Send for 
sample units! 
NOTE: “Science, Democracy, 


and Education, “Dean M. T. Mc- 
Clure’s address to the School- 
masters Club, appearing in this 
issue of the /Ilinois Teacher, is 
being reprinted as a free Scott- 
Foresman monograph. A copy 
is yours for the asking. 


YWwmMewom™MNN ZOK—HsPvovz com SeoKYraean- naan 
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South Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
COTT, FORESMAN AND |,OMPANY 
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Black Hawk Division 


Orricers—President, M. C. Bergwall, 2937 
Twentieth Ave., Rock Island; vice-president, 
James D. Darnall, principal township high 
school, Geneseo; secretary, W. J. Stronks, 
high school, Kewanee; treasurer, Dolph Lain, 
high school, Moline. 

Executive Commitree—Chairman, James 
D. Darnall, principal township high school, 
Geneseo, "36; Blanche Searle, United Town- 
ship High School, East Moline, "37; Fred 
Stark, principal community high school, 
Sherrard, °38. 

Strate Commitrees—Appropriations, E. H. 
Hanson, principal of high school, Rock Is- 
land, ’37; Legislation; A. W. Boley, principal 
of Central School, Kewanee, 38; Resolutions, 
Elizabeth Westerlund, high school, Cam- 
bridge, °36. 


Central Division 


Orricers—President, Edith Atkin, I.S.N.U., 
Normal; vice-president, J. Paul Gardner, 
principal of township high school, Forrest; 
secretary-treasurer, Harry Admire, I.S.N.U., 
Normal. 

Executive Commitree—Chairman, H. W. 
McCulloch, county superintendent of schools, 
Pontiac, °36; Ralph Robb, principal of com- 
munity high school, Clinton, °37; Clara 
Schum, principal of Central School, Lin- 
coln, °38. 

Srate Commitrees—Appropriations, P. C. 
Kurtz, high school, Bloomington, °38; Legis- 
lation, E. H. Lukenbill, county superintend- 
ent of schools, Lincoln, °36; Resolutions, 
E. A. Turner*, LS.N.U., Normal, °37. 


Chicago Division 

Orricers—President, Robert C. Keenan, 
2465 E. 74th Place, Chicago; vice-president, 
Irvin Wilson, 437 S. Stone Ave., LaGrange; 
recording secretary, Ethel May Reed, 906 
Belden Ave., Chicago; corresponding secre- 
tary, Laura Moynihan, 626 S. Kenilworth 
Ave., Oak Park; membership secretary, Mary 
Kenney, 5839 Midway Park, Chicago; treas- 
urer, Frank Meyer, 326 Garfield Ave., Chi- 
cago. 

Executive Boarp—Nellie Ryan, 5734 W. 
Washington Blvd. Chicago; Catherine 
O’Rourke, 3057 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago; 
Lillian Lewis, 1325 Wilson Ave., Chicago. 

State CommitTeEEs—Appropriations, Lena 
Belle Gilligan, 5918 N. Knox Ave., Chicago, 
36; Resolutions, Susan Scully, 1441 E. 65th 
Place, Chicago, °37; Legislation, Frederick 
T. Wilhelms, 7354 Clyde Ave., Chicago, °38. 


Dupage Valley Division 

Orricers—President, Ada M. Manning, su- 
perintendent of schools, Lombard; vice-presi- 
dent, F. C. Fenton, superintendent of schools, 
Bensenville; secretary-treasurer, Ida Lane 
Settle, York Community High School, Elm- 
hurst. 

Executive Commitrese—Chairman, K. K. 
Tibbetts, superintendent of schools, Wheat- 
on, "36; S. A. Denison, superintendent of 
schools, Glen Ellyn; °37; George DeWolf, 
superintendent of schools, Downers Grove, 
"38. 

State Commitrees—Appropriations, Mary 
Egan, Westmont, °37; Legislation, V. L. 
Beggs, superintendent of schools, Elmhurst, 
38; Resolutions, George DeWolf, superin- 
tendent of schools, Downers Grove, °36. 


* Deceased. 
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Orricers—President, V. L. Nickell, su- 
perintendent of schools, Champaign; vice- 
president, R. P. Welker, superintendent of 
schools, Bradley; secretary, Mabel D. Rick- 
etts, high school, Urbana; treasurer, G. H. 
Wright, assistant county superintendent of 
schools, Urbana. 

Executive Commitree—Chairman, Prof. 
J. A. Clement, University of Illinois, Ur- 
bana, 36; W. T. Wooley, principal of com- 
munity high school, Watseka, °37; L A. 
Tuggle, county superintendent of schools, 
Danville, °38. 

State Commitrees—Appropriations, Irv- 
ing Munson, superintendent of schools, Kan- 
kakee, °38; Legislation, T. H. Cobb, superin- 
tendent of schools, Urbana, ’36; Resolutions, 
F. M. Peterson, principal of community high 
school, Monticello, °37, 


Eastern Division 


Orricers—President, Albert Walker, coun- 
ty superintendent of schools, Sullivan; vice- 
president, Ernest R. Britton, superintendent 
of schools, Effingham; secretary, Emma Rein- 
hardt, E.I.S.T.C., Charleston; treasurer, 
John R. Moss, superintendent of schools, 
Paris. 

Executive Commitree—Chairman, Guy 
Collins, superintendent of schools, Tuscola, 
36; Dwight York, superintendent of 
schools, Shelbyville, °37; J. Bruce Buckler, 
principal township high school, Casey, °38. 

State Commitrees—Appropriations, A. C. 
Forster, 211 E. Madison Street, Paris, °36; 
Legislation, E. H. Taylor, E.1.S.T.C., Charles- 
ton, °37;. Resolutions, F. E. Crawford, su- 
perintendent of schools, St. Elmo, °38. 


Illinois Valley Division 


Orricers—President, M. E. Steele, super- 
intendent of schools, Mendota; vice-president, 
O. C. Echols, superintendent of schools, La- 
con; secretary, E. L. Connellee, high school, 
Ottawa; treasurer, T. M. Kennedy, county 
superintendent of schools, Granville. 

Executive Commitree—Chairman, O. T. 
Stateler, county superintendent of schools, 
Lacon, ’36; A. P. Gossard, superintendent of 
schools, Marseilles, 37; Anna L. Ondesco, 
county superintendent of schools, Gardner, 


Strate Commitrees—Appropriations, B. R. 
Bowden, superintendent of schools, Morris, 
°37; Legislation, J. W. Graham, high school, 
LaSalle, 38; Resolutions, George O. Smith, 
superintendent of schools, Princeton, °36. 


Lake Shore Division 


Orricers—President, A. V. Lockhart, prin- 
cipal of township high school, Calumet City; 
vice-president, Evelyn Pearson, Ravinia; sec- 
retary, W. L. Brown, high school, Winnetka; 
treasurer, Orville T. Bright, superintendent 
of schools, Flossmoor. 

Executive Commitree—Chairman, David 
E. Walker, superintendent of schools, Dis- 
trict 76, Evanston, °36; Leona Larimore, 
principal of Congress Park School, La- 
Grange, °37; B. H. Hall, Deerfield-Shields 
Township High School, Highland Park, ’38. 

State Commitrees—Appropriations, E. N. 
Cassady, superintendent of schools, Brook- 
field, °38; Legislation, J. W. Thalman, prin- 
cipal of township high school, Waukegan, 
36; Resolutions, B. E. Gordon, assistant 
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principal of township high school, LaGrange, 
37. 
Mississippi Valley Division 
Orricers—President, A. A. Holmes, prin- 
cipal, community high school, Bowen; vice- 
president, R. O. Gibbons, principal of Frank- 
lin School, Quincy; secretary, Ross Nichol, 
superintendent of schools, Griggsville; treas- 
urer, Wilma Degitz, high school, Rushville. 
Executive Commitree—Chairman, J. H. 
Voshall, superintendent of schools, Pittsfield, 
36; E. A. Jensen, principal of senior high 
school, Quincy, °37; Thomas B. Houston, 
principal of high school, Rushville, °38 
Strate Commitrees—Appropriations, E. R. 
Rogers, superintendent of schools, Carthage, 
°37; Legislation, Ronald W. Clark, principal, 
Webster School, Quincy, °38; Resolutions, 
Victor B. Wood, Rushville, ’36. 
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Northeastern Division 


Orricers—President, Theodore Saam, 
superintendent of schools, Elgin; vice-presi- 


dent, Esther Roesch, assistant principal of 
high school, Yorkville; secretary, G. E. 
Thompson, superintendent of schools, St. 


Charles; treasurer, Mildred F. Stone, super- 
intendent of schools, Lockport. 

Executive Commitree—Chairman, W. W. 
Haggard, principal of high school, Joliet, 
°36; Mary Wheeler, 816 W. State Street, 
Geneva, °36; R. E. Davis, high school (east), 
Aurora, °37; C. L. Walters, superintendent of 
schools, Peotone, *37; Ethel C. Coe, county 
superintendent of schools, Woodstock, °38; 
J. L. Clayton, superintendent of schools, 
Oswego, °38. 

Strate Commitrees—Appropriations, W. J. 
Colahan, superintendent of schools, Wood- 
stock, "36; Legislation, H. A. Perrin, super- 
intendent of schools, Joliet, °37; Resolutions, 
0. V. Walters, principal of high school 
(east), Aurora, 38. 


Northwestern Division 


Orricers—President, James E. Blue, prin- 
cipal of senior high school, Rockford; vice- 
president, L. A. Fulwider, principal of senior 
high school, Freeport; secretary, L. E. Men- 
senkamp, assistant principal of senior high 
school, Freeport; treasurer, Paul Conklin, 
assistant principal of senior high school, 
Rockford. 

Executive Commitree—Chairman, G. C. 
Stutzman, superintendent of schools, Han- 
over, °36; H. A. Hoff, superintendent of 
schools, Milledgeville, °36; Dorothy Mande- 
ville, Winnebago, ’36; Elizabeth Harvey, as- 
sistant superintendent of schools, Belvidere, 
37; Ida Voight, principal of Center Street 
School, Freeport, ’37; Frank L. Burns, coun- 
ty superintendent of schools, Galena, °38; 
G. H. Richert, senior high school, Rock- 
ford, °38. 

State Commitrees—Appropriations, F. C. 
Keeler, county superintendent of schools, 
Belvidere, 37; Legislation, B. F. Shafer, 
superintendent of schools, Freeport, °38; 
Resolutions, P. F. Grove, superintendent of 
schools, Mt. Carroll, °36 


Peoria Division 


Orricerns—President, Albert F. Siepert, 
Bradley Polytechnic Institute, Peoria; vice- 
president, Martha Swan, Minonk; secretary- 
treasurer, D. C. Hilling, Manual Training 
High School, Peoria. 
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Mariachis play beneath your window 


Ir you were standing in front of an 
American hotel and a band of musicians 
came up and serenaded you, you'd prob- 
ably feel a little foolish. But when the 
mariachis play for you in Mazatlan it all 
seems perfectly right and proper — in 
tune with the pink and blue buildings, 
the friendly, good-natured people, the 
tall cocoanut palms and the funny, two- 
wheeled aranas that jog along the cob- 
bled streets 


The West Coast Route 
There are many different ways to Mexico 
City, but none more interesting than the 
West Coast Route, via Mazatlan, Guada- 
lajara (the second largest city in Mexico 
and a marvelous place to buy pottery and 
glass), Guaymas (where our modern re- 


sort Hotel Playa de Cortés opens soon), 
Tepic (a perfectly preserved Spanish 
colonial village), the wild mountainous 
Barrancas, and dozens of unspoiled little 
towns whose only connection with the 
outside world is our train El Costefio. 

You can see twice as much of Mexico 
by going to Mexico City on one route and 
returning on a different one, using our 
West Coast Route either way.’ Very low 
roundtrip fares permit this. Through air- 
conditioned Pullmans. 


Write Mr. Bartlett 
For information about the West Coast of 
Mexico, write Mr. O. P. Bartlett, Dept. 
SM-3D, 310 South Michigan Blvd., Chi- 
cago. For a beautiful de luxe booklet 
with map in full colors, enclose 25c. 


Southern Pacific 














SHAKE IT INTO YOUR SHOES 
Makes new or tight shoes 
feel easy. Soothes tender, 
swollen, aching feet and 
stops the pain of corns, 
bunions and calluses. 

Free Offer to Teachers 
A supply of FooteEase Walking Dolls for 
Kindergarten use, or free samples of Allen’s 
Foot«Ease for use in physical training or home 
economics classes, sent free upon request. 
Please state preference. Address 


ALLEN’S FOOT-EASE, LEROY, N. Y. 











THINH OF fT / 


“ALASKA 209 


Escorted Al/-Expense ye Chicago 
July 3, July 17, ‘ly: 31, Includes 
ticket, Pullman sleeper, ——s sightseeing. 
First-class outside steamer staterooms. 9 days 
through sheltered seas—an 18 day tour. 
Travel west on air-conditioned Empire 
Builder via Glacier National Park, return 
through Banff and Lake Louise, Canada. 
Other attractive reasonable cost tours. 
For descriptive booklets, write or call 


GREAT NORTHERN RAILWAY 
212 SO. CLARK STREET CHICAGO, ILL. 














in the glamorous 


Pacific Northwest 


OLLOW the trail of the electrified, 

air-conditioned OLYMPIAN to 
the N. E. A. Convention at Portland. 
Before or after the convention, visit 
Yellowstone, Seattle, Mt. Rainier, 
Mt. Baker, the Olympic Peninsula 
or Alaska. 

New thrills and new experiences 
await you in the Northwest wonder- 
land. There’s horseback riding over 
mountain trails, ocean bathing, fish- 
ing, motoring, skiing in mid-sum- 
mer, cruising on lovely Puget Sound. 
You'll meet interesting fellow trav- 
elers and friendly guides. 

Rail fares and tour costs are "way 
down whether you travel independ- 
ently or with escorted tour parties. 
Return via Canada or California 
optional. Vacations as low as $100 
all-expenses from Chicago. 


Send for this FREE book 


“Pacific Northwest Vacation Suggestions” 
gives detailed tour information, itiner- 
aries and sample costs from Chicago. 
Write for your copy. 
B. } SCHILLING, General Agent 
100 W. Monroe St., Chicago 


A. TANSLEY, Traveli: Puspnoee Agent 
100 W. Moaroe &t., Ch 


G. W. STOLTZ, General can cat 
2003 Railway Exchange, St. 


Tec M I LWAUKEE 
ROAD The Hiawatha 
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Executive CommitreE—Chairman, Agnes 

Siebens, principal of Washington Junior 
High School, Pekin, °36; Ray J. Schertz, 
principal of township high school, Metamora, 
37; Sanford Murphy, Peoria Central High 
School, Peoria, ’38. 
' Srate Commirrees—Appropriations, Will 
Hullinger, principal of community high 
school, San Jose, °38; Legislation, F. R. 
Isenburg, county superintendent of schools, 
Pekin, °36; Resolutions, C. L. Lyon, presi- 
dent, Eureka College, Eureka, ’37. 


Rock River Division 


Orricers—President, B. J. Frazer, prin- 
cipal of high school, Dixon; vice-president, 
H. R. Lissack, superintendent of schools, 
Rochelle; secretary, J. Hal Connor, N. I. S. 
T. C., DeKalb; treasurer, E. I. Lehr, super- 
intendent of schools, Rock Falls. 

Executive Commitree-—Chairman, Roscoe 
Eades, principal of township high school, 
Sterling, *36; H. U. Challand, superinten- 
dent of schools, District 10, Sterling, °37; 
R. A. Lease, superintendent of schools, 
Sycamore, 37; J. A. Torrens, superinten- 
dent of schools, Ashton, ’36; Mary L. Gantz, 
superintendent of schools, Oregon, °36. 

State Commitrees—Appropriations, A. H. 
Lancaster, superintendent of schools, Dixon, 
°36; Legislation, S. R. Finifrock, principal 
of commiunity high school, Leaf River, °37; 
Resolutions, C. R. Williams, superintendent 
of schools, Waterman, °38. 


South Central Division 


Orricers—President, R. E. Fildes, prin- 
cipal of Hay-Edwards School, Springfield; 
vice-president, J. A. Leitze, principal of 
community high school, Murrayville; secre- 
tary, Carrie Barnes, Hay-Edwards School, 
Springfield; treasurer, Bruce E. Wheeler, 
principal of Ridgely School, Springfield. 

Executive Commitree—Chairman, R. 0. 
Stoops, superintendent of schools, Jackson- 
yille, °36; W. A. Miller, principal of Butler 
School, Springfield, °37; Mary Margaret 
Roach, principal of Roach School, Decatur, 
38. 

Srate Commitrees—Appropriations, C. E. 
Michelman, principal of community high 
school, Mt. Zion, ’37; Legislation, W. E. Buck, 
county superintendent of schools, Virginia, 
°38; Resolutions, E. H. Mellon, principal of 
community high school, Winchester, °36. 


Southeastern Division 


Orricers—President, R. E. Stringer, prin- 
cipal of township high school, Robinson; 
vice-president, C. E. Ambrose, principal of 
township high school, Oblong; secretary, H. 
L. Hamilton, Bridgeport; treasurer, Annie 
Foster, Cherry Street School, Olney. 

Executive Commitree—W. L. Saunders, 
superintendent of schools, Xenia; M. N. 
Todd, superintendent of schools, Lawrence- 
ville; R. M. Ring, county superintendent of 
schools, Albion. 

State Commitrees—Appropriations, C. T. 
Cramer, superintendent of schools, Olney, 
38; Legislation, Roe M. Wright, superinten- 
dent of schools, Palestine, ’36; Resolutions, 
M. N. Todd, superintendent of schools, 
Lawrenceville, °37. 


Southern Division 





Orricers—President, W. R. Malan, super- 
intendent of schools, Harrisburg; Ist vice- 
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president, R. C. Walker, superintendent of 
schools, Anna; 2d vice-president, William 
Carruthers, superintendent of schools, Mur- 
physboro; recording secretary, May S. Haw- 
kins, S.1.S.N.U., Carbondale; corresponding 
secretary, Raymond Hoffner, superintendent 
of schools, Carbondale; financial secretary, 
George McDerman, Metropolis; treasurer, 
M. L. Hunt, county superintendent of 
schools, McLeansboro. 

Executive Commitree—Chairman, Bruce 
Merwin, S. I. S. N. U., Carbondale, °36; J. 
H. Hammack, county superintendent of 
schools, Pinckneyville, °37; H. W. Bear, prin- 
cipal of high school, Rosiclare, °38. 

State Committrees—Appropriations, Mary 
Roberson, Mound City, ’36; Legislation, C. 
A. Waller, superintendent of schools, West 
Frankfort, ’37; Resolutions, L. E. Etherton, 
county superintendent of schools, Murphys- 
boro, °38 


Southwestern Division 


Orricers—President, E. B. Burroughs, 
principal of Webster School, Collinsville; 
vice president, Earl R. Hall, superintendent 
of schools, Coulterville; secretary, Mina 
Mollman, 1604 St. Louis Ave., East St. 
Louis; treasurer, Carl J. Pearce, principal of 
Lansdown Jr. High School, East St. Louis. 

Executive Commitree—Chairman, L. G. 
Osborn, principal of Rock Jr. High School, 
East St. Louis, 36; Howard Bosley, super- 
intendent of schools, Mt. Vernon, ’37; W. J. 
Zahnow, superintendent of schools, Water- 
loo, °38. 

Strate Commitrees—Appropriations, F. F. 
Stables, high school, Mt. Vernon, °37; Leg- 
islation, Paul B. Chance, county superinten- 
dent of schools, Salem, °38; Resolutions, O. 
M. Corbell, principal of township high 
school, Centralia, ’36. 


Western Division 


Orricers—President, Roy Fetherston, 
superintendent of schools, Monmouth; vice- 
president, C. E. Griffith, county superinten- 
dent of schools, Toulon; secretary, Helen L. 
Rothgeb, senior high school, Macomb; treas- 
urer, Fred F. Robertson, principal of Hitch- 
cock Jr. High School, Galesburg. 

Executive Commitree—Chairman, Chris 
S. Apt, county superintendent of schools, 
Oquawka; Bessie Cooper, W. I. S. T. C,, 
Macomb; M. F. Sprunger, principal of town- 
ship high school, Roseville. 

Strate Commitrees—Appropriations, H. A. 
Renwick, principal of township high school, 
Biggsville, "38; Legislation, Caroline Grote, 
W. I. S. T. C., Macomb, °36; Resolutions, 
W. S. Perrin, principal of community high 
school, Wyoming, °37. 





Board of Directors 
(Continued from page 212) 

Fund there were appointed to serve 
until 1938: V. L. Nickell, superinten- 
dent of schools, Champaign; J. L. Bu- 
ford, principal of high school, John- 
ston City; and E. L. Coberly, Assistant 
Superintendent of Public Instruction, 
Springfield. 

On the Committee on Larger District 
Unit were appointed the following to 
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serve until 1938: Bruce Merwin, S. I. 
S. N. U., Carbondale; B. C. Moore, 
Lincoln College, Lincoln; and O. F. 
Patterson, Assistant Superintendent of 
Public Instruction, Springfield; and to 
fill the unexpired term of Walter F. 
Boyes, resigned, L. A. Tuggle, county 
superintendent of schools, Danville. 

A new committee to study ways and 
means of promoting prompt tax pay- 
ments was appointed as follows: 
George Thompson, superintendent of 
schools, St. Charles, chairman; Freder- 
ick T. Wilhelms, 7354 Clyde Avenue, 
Chicago; Ray E. Cheney, superinten- 
dent of schools, River Forest; Elbert 
Fulkerson, principal of high school, 
Carterville; E. A. Curry, high school, 
Kankakee, G. H. Richert, high school, 
Rockford; Howard Bosley, superinten- 
dent of schools, Mt. Vernon. 

The Board made no appointment of 
members of the Committee to write a 
Pension Bill, since by action of the 
Representative Assembly, that Commit- 
tee was to continue until the bill is 
written and turned over to the Commit- 
tee on Legislation and then be dis- 
charged. 

The next matter considered was the 
appointment of delegates to the Port- 
land meeting of the National Education 
Association. It was decided to appoint 
fifteen delegates and to divide the 
$2000 expense money equally among 
them. The Board then appointed eight 
delegates and directed the Secretary to 
write to the presidents of the various 
Divisions for nominations from which 
the other seven were to be chosen later. 
However, this action was modified at a 
later meeting of the Board to provide 
for the appointment of a total of nine- 
teen delegates according to the follow- 
ing plan: 

1. Send the eight delegates already 
appointed which include two from Chi- 
cago Division, and the secretary whose 
expenses are paid by the N.E.A. or 
from some other account. 

2. Appoint eleyen other delegates 
from nominations made by the presi- 
dents of the Divisions not represented 
by the eight already appointed. 

3. Divide the $2000 equally among 
the eighteen whose expenses are not 
otherwise paid. 

The question of renewing the con- 
tract for printing the ILLiIvo1s TEACHER 
was next considered. It was decided to 
leave the matter until the Board meet- 
ing in April; but the Secretary was 
directed to write to the present printers 
of the magazine for certain informa- 
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AN INVESTMENT IN THE FUTURE 


Summer Svshiorr 
AT MINNESOTA 


Come to the University of Minnesota. Prepare yourself for a 
better position with greater earnings. Study amidst ideal sur- 
roundings in the beautiful city of Minneapolis at the very gate- 
way to the ten thousand lakes of Minnesota, one of America's 
most famous summer playgrounds. 
























A COURSE FOR ADULT 
EDUCATION LEADERS 


" 
and oom 


car 


A faculty of 250 educators teaches 
courses in Sociology, Child Welfare, 
Emergency Education, Public Health, 
Home Economics, Physical Education, 
Play Production, Music, and many oth- 
ers. All departments, laboratories, |i- 
braries and research facilities open all 
summer. Special lectures, plays and ex- 
cursions give the opportunity of com- 
bining study with recreation. Fees are 
moderate, living costs low. 


LAND OF 10,00° 
LAKES 


Write for Complete Bulletin 


Director of Summer Session, Dept. F 
UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA 


Minneapolis, Minnesota 


TWO TERMS 
June 15-July 25 
July 25-Aug. 29 


Enroll for the sec- 
ond term after re- 
turning from the 
N. E. A. Conven- 
tion at Portland, 
Oregon. 


“ABORATORIES 





UNIVERSITY TRAVEL 


SUMMER TOURS Sian vali) me Yr. 
ART TOURS — MOTOR TOURS 
GENERAL TOURS—RUSSIA 
Invaluable to Teachers 





OMBINE your summer course with un- 
4 matched vacation opportunities. Make 
new and Ces contacts in a world 
Certificates given for College and and fresh inspiration from a faculty of out- 

standing child educators. Work done at 


School Board Credit summer session ranks in credit with that 


of regular academic year. 

wee eres 
cal work in remedial read also cultural wabjects in- 

. . cluding Lae literature and art. Observation 
demonstra — Pleasant college -— By pear 
Bureau of University Travel | scezeisince’ wns emery Semute px 
session June 19-Ju' ral. 2-wk special courses June 8-19 

‘ite: 


and July 6-17. 
28 Boyd St. __ Newton. Mass. || | ro been Boker, Pres. Bex 628-C, Evanston, I 
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See the new 


ALICE 


AND 


JERRY 
BOOKS 


MABEL O'DONNELL, 
Primary oe 


Aurora, Illinois 


ALICE CAREY, 
Formerly of Lincoln School 
Columbia University 





Easy—Beautiful—tnteresting 
No indicated grade placement 


Books in every way as attractive 
and appealing as the most beautiful 
gifts coe for boys and girls. 

New in textbook make-up, con- 
tent, and organization, setting a 
higher standard for school books in 
the primary field. 

Continuous stories within the pos- 
sible experience of every boy and 
girl . . . stories of unusual charm, 
with definite plot, suspense, and 
dramatic interest . . . written in lim- 
ited vocabulary . . . All these are 
features of this series of primary 
readers. 


Companion books and teacher's 
guide books are available. 


Quack-Quack, the Fisherman, will equal 
the popularity of The Little Red Hen 


ROW, PETERSON 


AND COMPANY 
EVANSTON, ILLINOIS 
San Francisco New York 














Are You “Job Satisfied”? 


Work for Uncle Sam, 
Start $1260 to $2100 Year 


Teachers _— a big he ——-1 A... ~ of their training 
and educati U. Jobs. They offer you 
big pay, short hours Sad ph poten gr work. Write fanodiste- 
ly to Franklin Institute, Dept. H241, Rochester, N. Y., 

for free 32-page book with list of positions for teachers. 
sample tests, and full particulars telling how to get one. 








SAVE] Office Equipment 


TYPEWRITERS, Mul- 
HALF + tigraphs, Addressing 
Machines, Adders, Dic- 
taphones, Duplicators, Sealers, Folders 


Write PRUITT, 576 Pruitt Bidg., Chicago, Ill. 
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tion concerning conditions under which 
the contract may be renewed. 


The problem of protecting the title 
to the real property of the.Association 
under its new name if adopted was con- 
sidered; and the Secretary was directed 
to consult some able lawyer and get his 
advice in regard to this matter. 


A communication from Dean T. E. 
Benner, School of Education, Univer- 
sity of Illinois, was read calling atten- 
tion to a visit to the University by Presi- 
dent Agnes Samuelson of the National 
Education Association. Dean Benner 
suggested that the Association send a 
committee or representative to meet 
with the University faculty and Miss 
Samuelson. The President appointed 
Mr. Fred L. Biester for this function. 

A communication from J. W. Crab- 
tree was read concerning the fee neces- 
sary for the Illinois State Teachers 
Association to continue its affiliation 
with the World Federation of Educa- 
tion Associations. The Secretary was 
directed to make out a bill for the 
amount necessary and send it to the 
Treasurer for payment. 

A communication from Frank J. 
Burns, an attorney at Kankakee, was 
read, in which Mr. Burns offered for 
a certain consideration, to bring suit to 
test the constitutionality of the present 
law which has been interpreted to re- 
quire teachers who have finished their 
pension payments but are still teach- 
ing, to pay an additional $100 into the 
pension fund. This brought up a dis- 
cussion of two or three matters that 
ought to be considered in connection 
with the pension fund. It was decided 
to appoint a sub-committee of two of 
the Board to confer with Mr. O. M. 
Karraker, secretary for the Pension 
Board of Trustees, in regard to the se- 
curities of the present pension fund 
and in regard to what steps shall be 
taken to determine the legality or ille- 
gality for the extra charge of $100 men- 
tioned above. The chairman appointed 
as this sub-committee, S. B. Sullivan 
and Orville T. Bright. 

The time and place of holding the 
next annual meeting was considered. It 
was decided to hold the meeting in 
Springfield on Monday, Tuesday and 
Wednesday, December 28, 29 and 30, 
1936; and the Secretary was directed 
to obtain the auditorium in the Elks 
Building for the entire meeting if it 
could be obtained for a reasonable con- 
sideration. 

All decisions were made after full 
and free discussion and by motion duly 
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seconded and carried by unanimous 
vote of the Board. 
R. C. MOORE, Secretary. 
aa * * 

@ THE Board of Directors of the 

Illinois State Teachers Association 
met in the Abraham Lincoln Hotel at 
noon on Saturday, January 11, with 
all members and the Secretary present. 

The matter of appointing delegates 
to the N.E.A. meeting at Portland was 
reconsidered and was decided as ex- 
plained in the proceedings of the meet- 
ing of Friday evening, January 10. 

The salary of the treasurer was fixed 
at $600 a year, payable monthly at $50 
a month. 

The possibility of exceeding the ap- 
propriations made in some items was 
considered and it was decided to charge 
all bills to the corresponding appro- 
priations even if some appropriations 
are exceeded and others have balances. 

It was decided to begin at once to 
consider the advisability of employing 
a publicity agent, and each member 
of the Board was instructed to write to 
President Jensen and inform him of 
three sources from which such agent 
might be obtained. 

All decisions were made by motion 
duly seconded and carried by unani- 
mous vote of the Board. 

The meeting was adjourned and the 
time and place of the next meeting was 
left to the discretion of the President. 

R. C. MOORE, Secretary. 





C. M. Himel Retires 
@ IN January Mr. C. M. Himel re- 


tired from active service as prin- 
cipal of Maine Township High School. 
A million-dollar high school building 
on a fifty-eight acre campus stands as 
a monument to his twenty years of 
service. This imposing plant serves 
1400 pupils from the two cities of 
Park Ridge and DesPlaines. 

Replying to the many letters of ap- 
preciation included in a book of re- 
membrance presented to him by the 
pupils of his school, Mr. Himel enun- 
ciated briefly the philosophy of edu- 
cation that he has communicated so 
successfully to the boys and girls who 
have attended the school during the 
twenty years of his administration. It 
is simply this: Education is Helpful- 
ness, and helpfulness is both the abil- 
ity and the desire to help. 

Mr. Himel’s retirement marked also 
the conclusion of fifty-one years of 
service as a teacher and an admin- 
istrator. 
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Father Benajah G. Roots 


(Continued from page 206) 
its fifth president. This Association 
was powerful in securing the passage 
of the Free School Law of 1855. 


Three great institutions 
indebted to him 


Following the passage of the Free 
School Law, Father Roots joined with 
kindred spirits in securing the estab- 
lishment not only of the first normal 
school west of the Alleghenies, but 
also the founding of our great Univer- 
sity of Illinois. At this time there arose 
a division of the educational forces of 
the state. One faction wanted to estab- 
lish the university with a normal de- 
partment, while the other faction 
favored an independent normal school 
system. 

The tide turned in favor of the nor- 
mal school idea. “Prominent among 
the normal school advocates were men 
of great importance in educational 
movements, then and in later years: 
Newton Bateman, to become, in later 
years, the most noted State Superinten- 
dent of Public Instruction Illinois has 
ever had. O. C. Blackmer, the most 
noted of Chicago’s pioneer teachers. 
Charles E. Hovey, a recent importation 
from Massachusetts, destined to be IIli- 
nois’ first normal school president, a 
brave general in the Civil War. And 
the inimitable B. G. Roots to be known 
from one end of the state to the other as 
Father Roots of Egypt.” The inference 
may be drawn that the writer regarded 
Father Roots as the greatest force in 
turning the tide in favor of the normal 
school idea. So prominent was Father 
Roots in securing the passage of the 
law creating the first normal school in 
Illinois, that the Governor appointed 
him on the Board of Education of IIli- 
nois in 1865. Father Roots remained 
a member of this Board till his death 
in 1887, a portion of that time serving 
as its president. 

Father Roots was an enthusiastic 
supporter of the university idea, and 
worked hard to secure the law estab- 
lishing the great University of Illinois. 
Likewise he was a whole-hearted be- 
liever in the need of a normal school 
in his beloved “Egypt.” Father Roots, 
Dr. Robert Allyn, and Dr. Clark Bra- 
den kept alive the agitation in the pub- 
lic press and in public educational 
gatherings till they secured the enact- 
ment of the law which established the 
Southern Illinois Normal University. 

And now as we must take leave of the 
study of this friend of free public edu- 
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cation in Illinois, let us hear what an 
impartial judge of the value of human 
effort says of our well-beloved Father 


Roots of Egypt. 


His marked individuality always attracted 
attention. His fearlessness kept him on the 
firing line. He was by nature a pioneer. 
He could never compromise with wrong, how- 
ever thoroughly it might be intrenched in 
public opinion. He was outspoken in his 
denunciation of bad methods in the school, 
the church, the state, or in other depart- 
ments of the social order. He was in the 
days of his maturity and power, the most 
original and stimulating man in his time 
in his part of the state. 
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Cook County Needs 
Real State Aid 
(Continued from page 199) 

cause of rapid population growth 
which necessitated the building of new 
school facilities. When the reductions 
in valuation came the district auto- 
matically went beyond its debt limit. 
The 50 cent tax rate for building pur- 
poses, the maximum the law permitted, 
could not bring in sufficient revenue to 
meet bond interest and principal 
charges. The district had to default. 








For more than 35 years,T.C.U. has been 


A Happy Discovery 


Very often we receive letters from teachers, 
who, because the cost is so low, almost for- 
get that they, too, havea share in “Treasure 
Island.”’ Nora E. Hackley of Warrensburg, 
Mo., wrote: “Since this was the first time I 
had ever been where I could not go on with 
my work,I began to worry how I could get 
my bills paid. The doctor reminded me 
that if I did not quit worrying, I wouldn’t 
get well. Then I remembered that I had 
a policy with T.C.U. I wrote them and 
within a few days there came a letter with 
my check.” 








| 

Teachers Casualty : 
Underwriters ' 

$23 T.C.U. Building H 

1899 ' 








wrad wodl 


truly “‘a treasure chest” for member-teachers when they were disabled by sickness; 
accident or quarantine. Just a small amount put into this “treasure chest” by each 
teacher provides each year the large amount from which unfortunate members obtain 
financial help when it is most needed. Your T.C.U. Policy is your “map” that leads 
you quickly to your share of “‘Treasure Island,’’ when misfortune comes your way. 


Where would YOU find Help should 
Sickness, Accident or Quarantine come? 


Would you have to use up the hard-earned 
dollars that you have laid aside for later 
years? Would you have to forego some 
happy vacation you had planned? Or 
would you have to turn with embarrass- 
ment to friends for financial aid? The bet- 
ter way is to let the T.C.U. assume the 
risk and share the burden when loss comes. 
The Teachers Casualty Underwriters is a national 

ganization of teachers for teachers. For the small 
cost of less than a nickel a day, it will assure you 
an income when you are sick or quarantined, or 
when you are accidentally injured. It will also pay 
you Operation and Hospital Benefits. 





Why not decide now that you, too, will ‘‘discover Treasure Island’’? Then when 
ness, Accident or Quarantine comes, your T.C.U. Policy will point the way to 
the financial help you need. Act promptly, send coupon now. No agent will call. 


pote eee ee He eee —---- eee ere -- 


FREE INFORMATION COUPON 
To the T.C.U., 923 T.C.U. Building, 
Lincoln, Nebraska. 
I am interested in knowing about your Protective 
Benefits. Send me the whole story and booklet of 
Name....... PTTTITITITT TTT TTT TTT TT TTT e 


TOPE CUR TOCOSECOCOCOS ECS Eee . 


Address 
(This coupon places the sender under no obligation) 
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OPEN THE DOOR TO THE 
LAND OF BEAUTY, HAPPI- 
NESS and CONTENTMENT 


WITZERLAND 


Y= looking for a COMPLETE VACA- 
TION? One that offers more than one 
type of scenery or sport—and requires GLORI- 
OUS CLIMATE? A vacation that SATISFIES 
EVERY MOOD? One that is SUITABLE to 
YOUR INCOME of TODAY? A vacation 
that REBUILDS YOU, perchance—brings out 
all those dormant qualities that long to be 
AROUSED? Then — SWITZERLAND, the 
INCOMPARABLE, is YOUR ANSWER! 
EASE of ACCESSIBILITY is the OPEN 
DOOR to glorious beauty of scenery, to 
mountain peaks and water resorts, to noted 
spas—known already to the Romans—to local 
color that never fades. TAKE ADVANTAGE 
of the LOW TRAVEL rates—step through 
this OPEN DOOR and REVEL in this land 
of beauty. Write for our beautiful Free album 
of Swiss Scenes—ask for 
Packet IT-1. 


Be sure to include in your 
itinerary BERNE—most inter- 
esting capital—the famous 
LOETSCHBERG Line to the 
BERNESE OBERLAND with 
THUN and INTERLAKEN 
and the spectacular trip to the 
JUNGFRAUJOCH 11340 feet 
above sea. 


SWISS FEDERAL RAILROADS 


475 FIFTH AVENUE - - NEW YORK 











SALESMAN WANTED! 


We are anxious to make a state agency arrange- 
ment on a mutually satisfactory basis with a sales- 
man who will cover the state in the_interest of our 
publications. Anyone interested should address reply 
with complete information to 


E. M. HALE & COMPANY 
3100 W. Cherry St., Milwaukee, Wis. 


EUROPE $55 


Via freighter. Large outside rooms. Round- 
world $475; South Africa $100. Hundreds of 
low-priced cruises to EVERYWHERE from 
$2 a day. Cut travel costs. Get the ONLY 
COMPLETE booklet describing ALL freighter 
cruises. Send 25c for booklet N. 


VIKING VOYAGES 
1,209 Broadway N ew York, N.Y 
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Then, to get out of default and to at- 
tempt to avoid such a situation in the 
future School District No. 101 nego- 
tiated a complete bond refunding. 
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Now unconstitutional 


The outstanding bonds of the district 
total $197,500. These represent a debt 
which is a little more than 7 percent 
of the valuation of all taxable property 
in the school district. The outstanding 
interest-bearing teachers’ orders total 
$38,499. They represent an added debt 
equivalent to 1.4 percent of the dis- 
trict’s valuation. Both bonds and the 
teachers’ orders must be considered as 
funded debt in calculating the district’s 
available, unused bonding power. 

Since the constitutional debt limit is 
5 percent of the valuation, it follows 
that School District No. 101 will have 
to reduce its present funded debt of 
$235,999 to below $140,000 (on the 
basis of present valuation) before it 
will again be able to issue bonds for 
new building or other purposes. It 
seems likely that the board of educa- 
tion, by most rigid economies, can re- 
tire $10,000 to $12,000 of its debt an- 
nually. It follows, therefore, that it 
will be eight to twelve years before it 
can plan any new building. 


They'll pay the piper— 


In the meantime the community will 
grow in population beyond the capacity 
of the present schools to care for the 
children, if the rate of growth con- 
tinues as it now is. Somebody is going 
to pay the piper. That somebody will 
almost certainly be the children, unless 
an awakening comes at the State Capi- 
tal before it is too late. 


—who will call the tune? 


It is a wholesome thing that parents 
and other citizens are gradually real- 
izing, in Cook County too, that the state 
of Illinois is derelict in its provision 
for support of education. The shame 
of the state which is sixth from the top 
in income per pupil but fifth from the 
bottom in percent of income going to 
education is coming home more and 
more. If the important task of teach- 
ing children is to be done as needed it 
is vital that state support for education 
be put on a plane comparable to what 
it is in New York and other states. 

It appears that Governor Horner and 
the present legislators are on the spot 
for action now. — 
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What Grammar and How? 


(Continued from page 202) 

of An Experience Curriculum in Eng- 
lish shows that the teaching of these 
grammatical constructions may be 
spread through all the grades from the 
second to the twelfth. So far as the 
comprehension of one construction re- 
quires the previous understanding of 
another, this can be provided for in the 
order of presentation. Doubtless the 
whole study could be concentrated in 
the seventh and eighth grades, but an 
earlier beginning allows for better as- 
similation of the grammatical ideas and 
for use of them while language habits 
are most plastic. The older form of 
grammar study had to be postponed 
to the junior-high-school years—and 
should have waited for even greater 
maturity—because it was primarily ab- 
stract and therefore impossible for chil- 
dren. The pre-school child who mis- 
takenly says | goed home with Mary 
shows ability to grasp, perhaps rough- 
ly, the idea of past tense and ed as its 
formal sign. When we begin with 
children’s language experience and 
proceed inductively with a large num- 
ber of examples actively used we find 
our freedom of placement and arrange- 
ment greatly increased. 


The Vital Idea 


Quarrel as much as you like with the 
particular illustrations offered here; 
they are, no doubt, open to attack. Find 
fault with the arrangement of the items 
in the Instrumental Grammar work of 
the Experience Curriculum; it has no 
claim to scientific accuracy. But focus 
your attention on the vital idea which 
these imperfectly illustrate: grammar 
can be taught inductively in and 
through use. 


Advantages accrue 


When grammar is so taught, four 
advantages accrue: (1) Useless items, 
such as transitive and intransitive verbs, 
the cases of nouns (except the posses- 
sive), and the classes of adverbs, are 
automatically omitted. (2) Most of the 
time usually devoted to formal gram- 
mar is saved for more practice in com- 
munication and more motivated exer- 
cises in construction and usage. (3) 
Grammatical terms acquire real mean- 
ing, so that they are not forgotten every 
summer. (4) The transfer problem 
disappears, since the principles are 
learned in the actual situations in 
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which they will be needed later. The 
general adoption of such a procedure, 
now used at times in some places, 
would constitute a major improvement 


in the teaching of English. 





Science, Democracy 
and Education 
(Continued from page 198) 
and useful as they have been, have been 
directed toward environmental changes. 


I believe it is possible to supplement 
outer controls by inner sanctions. I 


believe in personality, I believe in an — 


inner life, I believe in esthetic, moral, 
and spiritual values. What I do not 
believe is that these things have been 
given their due share of consideration 
in our educational programs. 

Self-control, although it is the last 
achievement of civilization, is the first 
achievement of culture. It is the 
essence of personality. Personality re- 
veals itself most characteristically in 
those acts which we call free choices. 
What a man does in the absence of ex- 
ternal constraints is the best expres- 
sion of what he is. If men are to be 
trusted with power, opportunity, and 
intelligence, they must be morally pre- 
pared to exercise them in a spirit of 
benevolence, sympathy, and responsi- 
bility. 

There is nothing new in what I am 
saying. I am merely calling attention 
to what all of us are thinking about. 
There may be some gain in bringing 
our thoughts out into the open and in 
centering attention on them. When 
values of the sort I have indicated are 
clearly formulated and set up as edu- 
cational objectives, we have something 
to aim at. We should ask ourselves 
this question: What do our scientific, 
political, and educational achieve- 
ments mean when translated into pos- 
sibilities for the development of per- 
sonality? I put the question this way 
because I believe that the value of 
every scientific discovery and of every 
institutional change is to be measured 
by what it contributes toward improv- 
ing the intrinsic quality of human life. 

The chief business of education is to 
teach men how to manage their lives. 
I think we should ask ourselves this 
question: What are the qualities that 
go into the making of a desirable life? 
Of course no two people would give 
exactly the same answer, but I believe 
there would be pretty general agree- 
ment on the following: intellectual 
achievement and intellectual integrity, 
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professional and technical competence 
in some one field of occupation, the 
ability to appreciate art in some one 
of its classic forms, kindliness, sym- 
pathy and sociability, good manners, 
reverence, and loyalty to moral ideals. 
The acquisition of knowledge, and the 
development of skills are well provided 
for in our educational system, but the 
other qualities I have mentioned are 
left to shift for themselves. What 
would happen if, in our educational 
system, we should give as much con- 
sideration to the cultivation of emo- 
tional maturity, esthetic appreciation 
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and moral stability:as we now give to 
the development of intellectual and 
technological training. 

The finest culture of antiquity was 
the culture of the Greeks. It was built 
on education and morals. Plato would 
exercise the utmost care in the selec- 
tion and education of leaders. The 
qualities thought to be desirable were 
specified and education was fashioned 
to produce them. Aristotle wrote his 
treatise on Ethics as a handbook for 
statesmen to guide them in the art of 
making good citizens. Here is an ex- 








NORTHWESTERN 
UNIVERSITY 


=on the Shore of Lake Michigan— 
June 22 to August 14 








Plan now to study this summer at Northwestern Uni- 
versity—away from the noise and smoke of the city— 
in Chicago's largest suburb, 30 minutes from the Loop. 


SCHOOL OF EDUCATION: Special programs in ele- 
mentary education, administration, guidance, and curriculum 
construction. Special features for teachers of secondary school 
subjects, physical education and music education, Demonstration 
schools and clinics. Noted visiting experts. 


SCHOOL OF SPEECH: Thirty-five courses and seminars 
covering all fields of speech. Courses for teachers in charge of 
Auditoriums, Debate, Plays, Speech Re-education, Play Produc- 
tion, Stage Lighting, Costume and Scenery Design, Children's 
Dramatics, Playwriting, Public Speaking, Voice and Diction. Six 
student plays. 


SCHOOL OF MUSIC: [June 22 to July 31). Courses in 
Music Education, Public School Music. Accredited courses in 
Band, Orchestra and Choral Technic. Theoretical and Applied 
Music. 

GRADUATE SCHOOL: Advanced courses in thirty-two 
fields of learning leading to a Master's or Doctor's Degree. 
Open to candidates for degrees and to other mature students. 


COMMERCE—LAW—JOURNALISM—LIBERAL ARTS 


Many courses dealing with contemporary problems, 
contemporary thought and social science survey sub- 
jects. A new feature this year is THE INSTITUTE OF 
HIGHER STUDIES IN ENGLISH. 


For free bulletin, address Director of the Summer Session, 
106 Lunt Hall, Evenston, Illinois 
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ILLINOIS 
MUTUAL TEACHERS AGENCY 


918-12th Ave., Moline, il. 
Write at once for information about 
our efficient MUTUAL plan. Secure a 
better re for next year. Recom- 
mended by Principals and Superin- 

tendents. 








CONTINENTAL DIVIDE - Seen on Student Tours 


pt UNIVERSITY 
OF COLORADO, in the foothills of the 
Rockies, offers you unsurpassed oppor- 
tunities for combining summer study with 
recreation. Organized hikes and week- 
end outings; visits to glaciers and auto- 
mobile excursions to Rocky Mountain 
National Park; mountain climbing; moun- 
tain camp maintained for summer stu- 
dents. Altitude of one mile, within sight 
of perpetual snow, gives unexcelled cli- 
mate and stimulating atmosphere. 


First Term, June 22 to July 24 
Second Term, July 27 to Aug. 28 


Courses in Arts and Sciences, Medicine, 
Law, Education, Home Economics, Busi- 
ness, Journalism, Art, and Music. Field 
courses in Geology and Biology. Maison 
Francaise. Casa Espafiola. University 
Theater with special instruction in Dra- 
matic Production. Nursery, Demonstra- 
tion and Training Schools. Many special 
courses for teachers, supervisors and 
administrators. Special opportunities for 
graduate work. Organ recitals and pub- 
lic lectures. 


Vacation Railroad Rates 


Boulder Common Point from East and South 


University of Colorado 
Boulder, Colorado 


SEND TODAY for Complete Information 
| Dean of the Summer Quarter (Dept. O) | 
University of Colorado, Boulder, Colo. 
| Please send me the bulletins checked below: | 
Summer Quarter Catalog | 
| Summer Recreation Bulletin—— l 
: | 
| 





Field Courses in Geology and Biology-—— 
Graduate School Bulletin—— 
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ample of a culture which gave first 
consideration to what is human, per- 
sonal, and moral. 


@ I HAVE sketched in the most gen- 

eral terms what I believe to be the 
three major forces that have gone into 
the making of contemporary life. 
Science gives us power, democracy 
gives us opportunity, education gives 
us intelligence. What we are is due 
to the combined operation of these 
three forces—power, opportunity, and 
intelligence. 

As a result our civilization as a 
whole is characterized by externalism. 
What influences these forces have had 
on our inner life has been accidental 
and the logical resultant of their un- 
controlled consequences. I recall an 
incident described by Schopenhauer. 
At a party, a visiting stranger was 
passed around, having all the guests 
introduced to him but not being him- 
self introduced to anyone else. Some- 
what bewildered, he exclaimed: 
“Where the devil do I come in?” 


We are living the kind of life in 
which the world is being presented to 
us, but we are not presented to it. 
Science presents us gadgets, democ- 
racy presents us documents, educa- 
tion presents us statistics. The result 
is the paradox of life. We are at home 
only when we are abroad, and abroad 
when we are at home. We are present 
only when we are absent, and we are 
absent when we are present. When, 
through choice or by accident, we are 
momentarily released from the grip 
of circumstances and thrown back 
upon ourselves, we have no sustain- 
ing resources save a vague feeling of 
surprise, bewilderment, and uncertain- 
ty. We are strangers to that with which 
we should be most familiar. 

If we are to be presented to the 
world, it is the business of education 
to make us presentable. As Mr. San- 
tayana says, “For the provincially 
minded and the ill-mannered, there is 
decidedly no place like home.” 





NOTE: Reprints of this article may be se- 
cured without charge from Scott, Foresman and 
Company, 623 South Wabash Avenue, Chicago. 





Alton Textbook Rental Plan 


(Continued from page 201) 


patrons satisfactory books at the lowest 
possible cost on a self-supporting basis. 
Excess of rental receipts over costs will 
be absorbed in the next rental cycle by 
slightly scaling down rental charges, 
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also, by eliminating more soiled books 
that have been used three years. 


A number of objections which aré 
quite commonly urged against the rent- 
al plan are refuted by our experience. 


Objections—Experience 


It is illegal. We had the opinion of 
two attorneys before adopting the plan, 
to the effect that while there has been 
no court decision on the precise point 
at issue, a board of education may buy 
and sell books and that rental on a 
basis of completely covering the book 
cost by a fixed plan is a partial pay- 
ment sale and would probably be so 
construed by the court. 


The plan burdens the teacher with so 
much bookkeeping that her teaching is 
less effective. Our experience disproves 
this theory. A majority of our teachers 
believe that the saving of school time 
in quickly supplying all children 
needed books more than offsets any 
losses due to book handling by teach- 
ers. During the first week of each 
semester supply teachers familiar with 
the system of book distribution are 


sent into the several schools to help’ 


the regular teachers. The bulk of the 
purely mechanical work is done during 
the first two days of the semester. It 
is true that the principal must give 
some time to teaching new teachers the 
book distribution procedure, but all 
principals agree that the time cost is 
small in comparison with the advantage 
gained by the children. 


The plan produces much needless 
annoyance and friction between school 
and school patrons on account of loss 
or damage to books. Again our experi- 
ence proves this objection invalid. In 
our original estimate of costs to arrive 
at a safe rental charge we assumed that 
our average ufcontrollable book loss 
would be 4 or 5 percent. The actual 
loss has been less than one percent. 
In our largest school, a junior and 
senior high school of more than 1500 
students, only twenty-seven books have 
been lost in three years, out of about 
6500 handled each semester. All books 
must be accounted for before grades 
or credentials are issued to students. 
Students pay the current value of a 
book destroyed or lost by them. The 
current value of a book is the price of 
a new book less total rental fees paid 
on it to date. 


Books become very much soiled and 
are not discarded soon enough. We 
have found that, on the whole, there are 
no more extremely dog eared, ultra 
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soiled and dilapidated books in our 
schools than under the old plan of dis- 
tribution where each student owned his 
books and did about what he pleased 
with them. To have every child in 
school possess only new, shiny, unused 
books each year when he starts to 
school would be a joyous and helpful 
experience but that is one of those cost- 
ly things a depression does not give 
him. Under our plan, of course, every 
child has the privilege of buying and 
owning his own books at cost. Ninety- 
eight percent of all children in our 
schools rent their books. 


Used books are disease carriers and 
constitute a health hazard. The public 
library is an answer to this objection. 
Under the rental plan all books in the 
hands of a child who contracts a con- 
tagious disease are destroyed and re- 
placed by other books without addi- 
tional charge to the renters. No ill 
health in our schools during the past 


three years has been traced to our 
books. 


The child does not form the habit of 
building up a personal library. This is 
largely true. Not enough students cher- 
ish books as a precious possession to 
which future reference is frequently 
made. Under the plan of individual 
ownership of books, however, we be- 
lieve the proportion of children who 
keep their school textbooks as a basis 
for a library is negligible. 


An Administrative Aid 
Administration of the plan in all 
grades where there are no electives is 
greatly simplified by using a standard- 
ized “Semester Pupil Equipment List” 
for each grade, such as the following: 


Form RB 6 


ALTON PUBLIC SCHOOLS 
SEMESTER PUPIL EQUIPMENT LIST 
Grade 3B 

To Parents: 

Your child -needs 
for the present semester the equipment listed 
below. 

You are asked to pay at once a rental fee 
of $.73 and all needed equipment will be 
furnished by the school. 

If you prefer you can buy this equipment 
yourself at prices shown on the list. Since it 
is impossible for your child to do acceptable 
work in school without the necessary equip- 


ment, this matter should be cared for im- 
mediately. 





Equipment List 

Webster’s Third Reader_..........._. $ .56 
Guide Book for Language__.......___. 65 
Standard Service Arithmetic Grade 3... .65 
Third Grade Writing Manual_.._..... .11 
Growth in Spelling, Book I___......... 36 
Spelling Tablet.___- 05 
Music Hour Second Book or Elementary 

a, al a ——F 
Music Note Book_- 05 
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Art Materials (Crayonex No. 3) ---- 05 
Writing Paper 05 
Pencil .03 
Total $3.16 





When you send the rental fee to the school 
you will receive a receipt signed by the 
teacher. 


Teacher. 

NOTE CAREFULLY—Students will never 
be asked to contribute money for any 
purpose without a written note being sent 
to the parent. 

In grades above the eighth, where 
books and supplies are not the same 
for all students, a similar list checked 
for each student may be used. 








Educational News Briefs 
(Continued from page 214) 


Mabel Pumphrey’s place. Miss Pumphrey is 
doing graduate work at Illinois Wesleyan. 
Mr. Joun E. Houcuton of Tremont is 
teaching Industrial Arts in place of Mr. W 
E. Hogan, who resigned to accept a position 
in Peoria. In charge of the new special 
help room at the Childrens School, is Miss 
Marcaret Futterton of Evanston, Illinois. 

Dr. Georce E. Hitt, of Morningside Col- 
lege, has taken over the work formerly 
offered by the late Professor E. A. Turner. 
Dr. Hill received his Bachelor’s degree from 
Albion College, Albion Michigan, and his 
Master’s and Doctor’s degrees at Northwest- 
ern University. He is a co-author of ma- 
terial on character education. Dr. Hill was 
a director of research for three summer ses- 
sions at Northwestern University. 


Four Booxs Waitren By I.S.N.U. Facutty 


Four new publications by members of the 
faculty of Illinois State Normal University 
have been issued since the first of January. 
Style and Structure, a textbook for College 
English classes, is the title of the book writ- 
ten by Dr. Gerda Okerlund and Miss Esther 
Vinson of the English Department, and pub- 
lished by Thomas Nelson and Company. 
Three members of the faculty, Prof. John 
A. Kinneman, Richard Brown and Robert 
S. Ellwood, collaborated in writing a new 
textbook for high-school social studies en- 
titled The American Citizen, and published 
by Harper and Bros. Mr. Alva W. Dragoo 
is the author of a second manual for indus- 
trial arts. It is titled General Shop Metal 
Work and is published by McKnight and 
McKnight. Dr. Chris A. De Young, head of 
the Education department, is the author of 
Budgeting in Public Schools, a handbook for 
school administrators and a textbook for 
classes in school administration, published 
by Doubleday, Doran and Co., Inc. 


Marion County Teachers Association 


@ THAT our public school system is per- 
haps the greatest achievement of de- | 


mocracy and in turn the greatest exponent of 
democracy was expounded before more than 
300 members of the Marion County Teachers 
Association, assembled in Centralia on Fri- 
day, February 14, by President Frank Mac- 
Vey of the University of Kertucky. Mr. 
Fred L. Biester, chairman of the Legislative 
Committee of the L.S.T.A. spoke on the sub- 
ject, “The Legislature and the Schools.” 
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FOR OVER 25 YEARS 
BOUCLE, SHETLAND ero, 
SAXONY, SCOTCH TW 
for dresses, coats, ~My ae etc. 
Lowest prices. Over 500 FREE SAMPLES 
Prompt Mail Service 


CLIVEDEN YARN CO. >i 3}71)MS* 











TEACHERS WANTED 


A limited number of Superintendents, 
Principals and teachers having the use of 
a car can earn from $240 up for eight 
weeks work during summer vacation. es 
particulars write Dept. 701, 3301 Arthing- 
ton St., Chicago, IIl. 
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acation! 


This 
Picture 
Album 

Free! 


Co in 


Air-Conditioned Comfort 





By Train 
to Yellowstone Park 
Pacific Northwest 
Portland N.E.A. Convention 
Dude Ranches 
Canadian Rockies 
California or Alaska 


Northern Pacific’s new Pictorial 
Album, “WEST,” graphically por- 
trays the charm of Western Amer- 
ica. If you're interested in a trip 
by train, send for a free copy. It's 
full of vacation suggestions. 


Write a letter or mail the coupon to 
G. W. RODINE 
Dept. T, Northern Pacific Ry. 
wanenen?3 E. Jackson Bivd., Chicago, qt 





( ) 1 am interested in a train trip West to 
( ) Escorted, All-Expense. 

( ) Independent trip. 

( ) I plan to attend Portland Convention. 
Please send details. 








For Western Travel... 
The Air-Conditioned, Roller- Bearing 


NORTH COAST 





LIMITED 








MERRIAM-WEBSTER 


New from cover to cover. Backed by a 
century of leadership. William Allan Neil- 
son, President of Smith College, Editor in 
Chief, heads the most authoritative staff 
of editors ever organized. Contains 600,000 
entries —the greatest amount of informa- | 
tion ever put into one volume— 122,000 
more entries than any other dictionary. 
12,000 terms illustrated. Magnificent 
plates in color and half tone. Thousands 
of encyclopedic articles — 3,350 pages. 
Write for free, illustrated pamphlet con- 
taining specimen pages, color plates, and 
full information. 


G. & C. MERRIAM CO., Springfield, Mass. 


WEBSTER’S 
NEW INTERNATIONAL 
DICTIONARY second Edition 
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1936 SUMMER SESSION 


Enjoy Summer Study in the shadow 
of the Rockies 


| Graduate and undergraduate courses in regular 
and special university subjects. { Special courses 
for teachers and administrators. § Conferences, 
lectures on today's social, economic, and educa- 
tional problems. § Metropolitan advantages and 
mile-high climate. { Planned recreation in snow- 
capped Rockies. § Low railroad rates. 
For Summer School Bulletin address 
Dept. W, University of Denver, Denver, Colo. 


June 15 to July 17 








Ist Term 


2nd Term: July 20 to Aug. 21 
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Northern Illinois State Teachers 
College 


@ ON February 12, Miss Esther Vinson of 

the English Department of the [Illinois 
State Normal University, addressed the stu- 
dents of the Northern Illinois State Teachers 
College at their regular assembly period on 
the subject “When Is a Book Immoral?” 
Miss Vinson’s address was enthusiastically 
received by students and faculty. 

Miss Dorothy Leggitt is filling the vacancy 
created by the leave of absence granted Miss 
Bena Peterson, sixth grade training teacher 
at the McMurry Training School. Miss Leg- 
gitt is a graduate of the Eastern [Illinois 
State Normal College and has attained the 
bachelor of arts and master of arts degrees 
at the University of Chicago. For the past 
thirteen years she has been teaching general 
and social science in the Glen Ellyn junior 
high school. 

Miss Leggitt is engaged in the preparation 
of a workbook on “Working Skills in the 
Social Sciences” which she plans to have 
published in the spring by the Harcourt, 
Brace Publishing Co. 

Mr. Homer Hall, supervisor of Rural Train- 
ing at N.IL., will cooperate with the Bureau 
of Agricultural Economics to assist in an 
investigation of the effect of the last five 


| depression years on agricultural villages. 


Mr. Hall will investigate Oregon, Ill. at the 
direction of the Bureau which is undertaking 
the survey in cooperation with Columbia 
University. 

On Monday, February 17, the Faculty Club 
of N.I. enjoyed an informal and richly-en- 
dowed speaker, Ben Abrahamson, proprietor 
of the Argus Book Shop of Chicago. A so- 
cial hour followed the book talk whereat 
Mr. Abrahamson continued most generous in 
his expression of literary evaluations. 

President Adams presented a study com- 
piled from a questionnaire on “The Study of 
Curriculum Adjustments to Lengthened Per- 
iods of Preparation” at the meeting of the 
American Association of Teachers Colleges in 
St. Louis on Friday, February 21. Dr. Helen 
R. Messenger, member of the Education de- 
partment at N.I., assisted Mr. Adams in the 
preparation of a statistically accurate report. 


The Ellwood family of DeKalb recently 


| presented to the college a geological col- 
| lection of about fifteen hundred ore speci- 


mens, between two and three hundred rocks 
from all over the world, and nearly one hun- 
dred pieces of semi-precious stones. 


A team composed of members of the De- 
Kalb Lyceum recently won the State Dis- 
cussion Tournament of the Annual Farm and 
Home Week at the University of Illinois. 
Mr. Gus Campbell, teacher of speech at N.L., 
formed this club for the purpose of offering 
instruction and practice in public speaking. 
It has been functioning for several years. 


On March 5, Alpha Psi Omega, honorary 


| dramatic fraternity, sponsored the presenta- 
| tion of the Classic Guild Players of Chicago 


in “Greater Scenes From Shakespeare.” 


On February 27, Ted Shawn and his troupe 
of men dancers made their third appearance 
on the N.IL. stage. The dancers were spon- 


| sored by W.A.A. 


Anita Willets-Burnham, famous author and 
lecturer, addressed the students at N.I. at 
their regular assembly on February 19. Her 
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topic was “Around the World On a Penny.” 
A new project is being started by Kappa 
Delta Pi, the formation of a Who’s Who of 
graduates of N.I. who have distinguished 
themselves since graduation and incidentally 
brought recognition to their Alma Mater. 


Progressive Education Association 
North Shore Group 


@ DR. William H. Kilpatrick spoke to a 
general meeting of the North Shore Group 
of the Progressive Education Association at 
the National College of Education, Evanston, 
recently on the topic “Fitting the School to 
the Child.” He developed as the main fea- 
ture of his talk a definition of education. 
Education, he said, begins when a child ac- 
cepts some situation as a problem to be 
solved. Learning takes place only when he 
formulates a tentative solution and actually 
tries out the proposal to see if it is success- 
ful. Most important is the fact that the 
child must really want to solve that situation 
for reasons of his own and not merely be 
motivated into thinking that he wants to 
solve it. When a child achieves a satisfac- 
tory solution in this way, he makes this 
learning a part of him in a real sense. 


Rockford 


@ RADIO as a public relations medium has 

been the subject of experiment by the 
Rockford public schools for the past two 
and one-half years, during which time they 
have produced 76 weekly programs. About 
2300 pupils have taken part in the programs, 
the purpose of which has been to portray 
actual conditions in the schools to the pub- 
lic. Recently the public relations depart- 
ment conducted a survey to determine the 
number of listeners within the city. The 
results indicate that about 25,680 people have 
been reached through these programs. 


Shelbyville 
@ THE public schools of Shelbyville are 


sponsoring a series of adult forums open 
to the public. The first of five such meet- 
ings was held on January 15 and the con- 
cluding number is scheduled for March 30. 
Outstanding speakers were secured to pre- 
sent the topic of the evening and the address 
is followed by a thirty-minute panel dis- 
cussion. “Major Problems of the Public 
Schools Today” is the subject to be discussed 
by President Roscoe Pulliam of Southern 
Illinois Teachers College on March 18. Dr. 
Preston Bradley of the Peoples Church of 
Chicago will conclude the series. His sub- 
ject is to be “Tolerance.” 


Southern Illinois State Normal 
University 


@ FOR the first time at the beginning of a 

regular term the history department is 
offering, the spring quarter, a course in Latin 
American History. Previously taught only 
during mid-spring and summer terms by Troy 
Stearns, now on leave of absence for further 
study, the course will be taught by Dr. 
Sherman Barnes. 

Dr. Barnes has already introduced this 
year into the college curriculum a new 


(Continued on page 230) 
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Editorials 
(Continued from page 204) 


real estate of an undue share of the tax burden, this fight must 
go on. It may interest you to know that twenty-six states already 
have such a tax. 


A $20,000,000 school building program has been made. possible 
with federal aid. Every possible help has been given the state to 
assure the wise expenditure of these funds. 

Wouldn’t it cause a grand and glorious feeling to have a 
true story like that told by the Governor of Illinois at our 
next annual meeting? 





The Truth About School Support 


®@ MUCH is being published about the generous support 

the state is giving the schools. When you read or hear 
such statements, remember the facts given below and tell 
them to your local people. These facts are taken from 
state records and give the totals of state and local support. 


Total expenditures for schools, year of 1930-'31....$163,444,995.01 
Total expenditures for schools, year of 1933-’34_... 100,741,133.54 


Reduction, (38%) 62,703,859.47 
Expenditures for teachers’ salaries 1930-"31........ 83,028,652.78 
Expenditures for teachers’ salaries 1933-’34........ 60,538,986.27 
Reduction (27%) 22,489,666.51 
Average salary of teachers, for year 1930-"31...... 1,695.29 
Average salary of teachers, for year 1933-'34...... 1,305.81 
Reduction, (23%) 389.48 


We challenge anyone to name any other large and im- 
portant state department, institution, or activity that has 
suffered a proportionate reduction in financial support. 





Let's Go Even Further 


® WE quote the following editorial from the Sioux City 

Tribune of January 2, and we express our gratitude to 
the Jowa Midland Schools for relaying it to us: 

Everywhere teachers are rebelling against taking the teachers’ 
oath of loyalty. This sentiment has flared up in Harvard, Tufts 
and several other universities, as well as in the public schools. 
And many teachers have signed because they felt there was nothing 
else for them to do. 

Why should the patriotism of an American teacher be ques- 
tioned? Why should old John W. Moneybags be permitted to 
dictate what the curriculum of a public school or college should be? 

If we are going to require oaths of loyalty from teachers, why 
not go still further and require that such an oath be taken by 
bankers, merchants, doctors, lawyers, professional workers of all 
sorts, and even common laborers, as a condition of obtaining em- 
ployment or engaging in business. 

Could anything a teacher might do be mbre subversive of the 
public good than the acts of Wall Street bankers in the past or the 
pandering policies of the Hearst press? 

Let the teachers stand up and assert themselves! Let them 
demand that as a condition of their taking an oath of loyalty 
business and professional men also take an oath of loyalty. And 
especially let them demand that the publishers of tory newspapers 
take such an oath and pledge not to print false and misleading 
political and economic propaganda but devote themselves to facts 
and honest differences of opinion. 

There is plenty of disloyalty to America in this country, but it 
is not in the classrooms. It is in the counting houses, the news- 
paper and magazine offices, and in those places where the plans 
are made for periodically inflating and deflating money and credit, 
in the grinding down of labor, in cheating the raw material pro- 
ducer out of a fair price for his products. 

These are the practices that undermine societies and destroy na- 
tions. Our danger is not from radicalism but from fascism. Fasc- 
ism asserts itself more effectively when it can dictate what shall be 
taught in any public school. And fascism, understanding that, is 
reaching out to put bridles upon the tongues of educators and to 
bend them to the imperious will of the great god Mammon. 
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Southern California 
SUMMER 1930 SESSION 


The teacher who is planning to combine pleasure and profie 
during the vacation period will find a maximum of recreational 
facilities and an extensive professional curriculum at The 
University of Southern California ... The staff of resident and 
visiting faculty members includes nationally known authorities in 
academic and professional fields . . . Bulletin of complete infor- 
mation on request . . . 3551 University Park, Los Angeles, Calif. 








JUNE 19 to JULY 31 . « « AUGUST 1 to SEPTEMBER 4 


UNIVERSITY 
F ILLINO(S 


SUMMER 
SESSION 


June 15-Aug. 8 





























Undergraduate Courses as in the 
Regular Session. Graduate Courses 
Specially Designed for Teachers in 
All Departments 
















For Catalogue and Information Address 


Director of the Summer Session 


104 Administration Bldg., Urbana, Ill. 
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Educational News Briefs 
(Continued from page 228) 


course, the History of Culture, which he is 
giving both in extension and regular winter 
term work. This course, which takes the 
rise of culture up to 1600, will be followed 
by one next year which will continue the 
development to the present day. The de- 
scription in the new bulletin will read in 
part: “Treats rise of modern science and 
philosophy, eighteenth century faith in 
liberty, humanity, nature and progress, and 
romantic revolt, social ideas, social science, 
humanitarianism, and histiography in the 
nineteenth and twentieth centuries. 

In the recent issue of the Ohio State 
Archaeological and Historical Quarterly is the 
first of a series of three articles by Dr. C. H. 
Cramer of the history department on Duncan 
McArthur, early governor of Ohio. The first 
article concerns the first phase of his life, 
from 1772 to 1812. 

“Text Books and Organized Subject Mat- 
ter versus Free Activity” is the title of an 
article by Douglas E. Lawson, assistant prin- 
cipal of the Brush Training School, in the 
December issue of Education, Administra- 
tion, and Supervision which appeared in 
January. 

Among the faculty members appearing 
on programs of professional meetings this 
spring is Miss Aileen Carpenter of the phys- 
ical education department, who will read a 
paper, “Strength Testing for Women,” at the 
research section of the Annual Meeting of 
the National Physical Education Association 
at St. Louis April 15 to 18. Miss Carpenter 
has been making these tests all year as a 
part of her doctoral thesis. 

The faculty was well represented at the 
National Education Association meetings in 
St. Louis from February 21-25. President 
Roscoe Pulliam was the only one from the 
college appearing on the program of the 
meetings. President Pulliam and others at- 
tended Friday and Saturday the meeting of 
the American Association of Teachers Col- 
leges. 
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bargain last summer 
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Dr. Bruce Merwin of the Education de- 
partment accompanied a group of students 
to St. Louis Sunday to attend the Kappa: Phi 
Kappa banquet. Three faculty women, Miss 
Emma Bowyer, head of the English depart- 
ment, Miss Mary Entsminger. and Miss 
Maude Mayhew, critics in the training 
schools, were initiated into Delta Kappa 
Gamma, national educational sorority. They 
were recommended for membership with 
nine others from Southern Illinois to form 
a Southern Illinois chapter. 

The Stadium Drive committee reported the 
third week of February contributions to the 
amount of six thousand dollars. The faculty 
has pledged over fifteen hundred dollars and 
student organizations four hundred. 

The remaining nine thousand dollars will 
be raised mostly among out of town alumni 
before the Federal Government furnishes 
four-fifths the total amount. 

The Russian Imperial Singers, an ensemble 
of five, dressed in elaborate native costume, 
delighted an audience of 1400 students and 
members of the Carbondale Cooperative Con- 
cert Association with a varied program of 
Russian music February 18 at the college 
auditorium. Brought to Carbondale by the 
association, the concert was open to students 
upon presentation of their activity tickets. 

Louis Adamic, author of “The Native’s 
Return,” who will speak March 19 at the 
college auditorium, has chosen as the title 
of his address, “Where Lies the Future of 
Humanity.” The speech in substance will 
appear in April Harpers. The American 
Association of University Women, which is 
bringing Adamic, is honoring by special ar- 
rangement the students’ activity tickets. 

In accordance with an arrangement made 
by the Teachers College Board, Francis G. 
Blair, former State Superintendent of Public 
Instruction, is giving a series of eight talks 
to the college assembly over a period of 
eight weeks. In addition he gives each week 
addresses to special college and community 
groups. 

One of the most active student-faculty 
clubs is the Chess Club, organized by Wen- 
dell Margrave of the music department. 
With members meeting each week in a 
tournament series, the club is now arranging 
exhibition matches with expert chess players 
in Southern Illinois. 

The college provided four lecturers at the 
Bond County Teachers Institute and Associa- 
tion meeting February 21 at Greenville. Ap- 
pearing three times on the program, W. G. 
Cisne, superintendent of the elementary 
training school, gave as his main address, 
“European Influence in American Educa- 
tion”; Russell Nolen, professor of economics, 
gave talks on the place of and the methods 
of teaching social science in the modern 
curriculum; Miss Lulu Clark, training school 
critic, talked on language and literature in 
the primary grades; and Miss Mary Ents- 
minger, also training school critic, discussed 
educational principles and standards in the 
elementary school. 

In the Faculty Bulletin for the week of 
February 10 President Roscoe Pulliam pre- 
pared a table showing the teaching load and 


“sary and _ justifiable, 
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cost for each department. The figures, based 
upon the winter term enrollment, show that 
the English department has the largest num- 
ber of full time teachers, a fraction over ten, 
with history ranking next with six and one- 
fourth, and agriculture, health education, and 
political science lowest with only a teacher 
to each department. 

The department having the largest number 
of students is English, with 1040 this term; 
the one having the fewest students is house- 
hold arts with forty-nine. The education 
department has the largest number of stu- 
dents to a teacher, 182, and household arts 
the lowest with thirty-two. 

According to figures compiled by Edward 
V. Miles, business agent, regarding the cost 
of teaching and supplies for each depart- 
ment, the physics and astronomy department 
cost more and education less per student 
than any other department. 

The appointment of Miss Elisabeth Dill as 
teacher in the music department beginning 
the spring term was approved by the State 
Normal School Board at their last meeting. 
Miss Dill is to take the place of Mrs. R. A. 
Scott, whose resignation takes effect at the 
end of the winter term. 

The Board also approved the appointment 
of Howard DeForest Widger of the Charles- 
ton Teachers College faculty for the summer 
term to take the place of Miss Julia Jonah 
in the English department. 


Springfield 

@ IN the January issue of the Iturnors 
TEACHER, figures from the auditor's re- 

port for the Springfield school system showed 

the cost per capita for crippled children to 

be over three times the average per capita 

cost for all pupils in the school system. 

The casual observer may be amazed at 
such a divergence in costs, and may be prone 
to ask, as a local business man did recently, 
whether special schools for crippled chil- 
dren were not just a fad. 

The Springfield School for Crippled Chil. 
dren has been in operation since January 6, 
1925. It has served about eighty different 
children, and has had an average attendance 
of seventeen or eighteen. Transportation to 
and from school is provided by the board of 
education, and is one of the principal items 
in the high cost. But it is obvious that 
children wearing braces, casts, and some 
who are totally unable to walk, require such 
service. To persons wholly unacquainted 
with the problems of such a school, the em- 
ployment of two teachers for so small a 
group may seem superfluous. This is neces- 
however, on these 
grounds: 

1. The physical disabilities of the 
pupils make unusual physical care im- 
perative. 

2. All the elementary grades are taught 
in the school, and a school program as 
near the normal elementary program as is 
possible must be carried on for the benefit 
of those pupils whose disabilities are of a 
temporary nature, and who will return to 
the regular school classes as soon as their 
physical condition warrants. 

3. A special program adapted to those 
pupils of low mental ability is necessary. 

4. Happiness must be considered as 28 
goal for those too badly handicapped ever 
to make an adjustment to life which ap- 
proaches a normal adjustment. 
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ST. LOUIS UNIVERSITY 


June 18 
to 
July 30 





SUMMER SESSION 


Graduate and Undergraduate Courses 
Faculty of Superior Teachers 
Special Courses for Teachers 
Thirty-Two Departments 


For Summer Bulletin, Address 


DIRECTOR OF THE SUMMER SESSION 


Saint Louis University 


Saint Louis, Missouri 




















New speller 
sweeps country! a 


PROGRESS 
IN 
SPELLING 


Horn-Ashbaugh 


The most modern and _ scientific 
spelling textbook in the field. In- 
corporates the results of the most 
recent investigations in spelling 
vocabulary. 


Examination copies sent to instruc- 
tors considering a change in texts. 


LIPPINCOTT—Chicago-Philadelphia 























A Great 
Conservator of 


Human Values 
inthe American Classroom 





THE POSTURALLY CORRECT 
AMERICAN UNIVERSAL 
BETTER-SIGHT DESK 


ACCEPTED BY THE COUNCIL ON PHYSICAL 
THERAPY OF THE 
AMERICAN MEDICAL ASSOCIATION 


Rncsenest pastel and visual working conditions 

a through long hours and years of school 

tend to make poor posture habitual and its 
onic. 


Faulty classroom equipment is believed to be a 
contributing factor in a wide range of physical 
disorders and particularly in generally lowered 
energy, decreased visual efficiency, and in men- 
tal retardation. 


Correct postural and visual wor conditions 
made natural and comfortable by American 
Universal Better-Sight Desk, go far to protect 
the child from eyestrain and al evils 
incident to school work . p ak contribut- 
ing to vigorous physical and mental develop- 
ment and minimizing many of the needless wastes 
of human values. 





posture posters and interesti hlets 
ee to healthfel posture and eye-protection 
for teachers’ use. Address Dept. IT3 


AMERICAN SEATING COMPANY 


Makers of Dependable Seating for Schools, 
Churches and Public Auditoriums 
General Offices: GRAND RAPIDS, MICHIGAN 
DISTRIBUTING BRANCHES IN ALL TRADE AREAS 
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SUMMER SCHOOL 


FOR TEACHERS—JUN to AUGUST 3 


E 25 
A carefully selected and extensive curriculum for teachers in te or in 
service desiring promotional credit, new ideas in education, 


and approved methods 
of presentation. While in Chicago you can combine profitable study with Chicago's 
many advantages. Bulletin upon request. 


COLLEGE OF LIBERAL ARTS AND SCIENCES, Dept. 3,64 E. Lake St. Chicago, Til. 











There are no better 
schools in the United 
States than those with 
which we work. We 
do an especially fine 
business in the Chicago 
suburbs. 


We fill all types of 
positions from Nursery 
School to University. 
Teacher situation un- 
questionably the best 
it has been since 1929. 


HUGHES 
TEACHERS AGENCY 


25 E. Jackson, Chicago 
Member National Association Teachers Agencies 











FORWARD TO BETTER PAY. Many place- 
ments of Superintendents, High School and Ele- 
mentary Principals, teachers in High Schools, 
Grades, and teachers of Special branches. Large 


Chicago, Hl. ‘ 
50th Anniversary ayer over 1934. Send for folder. Member 
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Teachers’ Agency 
25 E. Jackson Bivd 








“Correspondent” Agencies: E. T. DuMield, 535-Sth Ave., New York. Alta B. Collier. Inc., Spokane, Wash. 


The best school systems throughout the 
TEACHERS AGENCY country, both public and private, request 
us to recommend teachers to them. Ex- 
cellent teachers are always in demand. 
Address 1200 Steger Building. 
28 E. Jackson Bivd., Chicago, tll. 














PAUL YATES 


The Yates-Fisher Teachers’ Agency 
616 Seuth a Avenue 
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5. The children’s periods of free play 
must be constantly watched in order to 
guard against accidents. 

6. - Various types of handicrafts such as 
basket-making, coping-saw work, simple 
sewing, etc., are a part of the program. 
These handicrafts not only afford pleasure, 
but indirectly help in re-educating im- 
paired muscles, 

7. Some special rhythm work is also 
used. The objectives are the same as for 
the handicrafts. 


8. School programs and plays in which 
every child participates, are utilized for 

a. the children’s pleasure 

b. the purpose of developing social poise 

c. the purpose of raising the child’s self- 
confidence 

d. the purpose of giving pleasure to 
audiences 

9. The children bring their lunches to 
school, and are served milk. Indirect so- 
cialization and teaching of good manners 
is the result of this period. The children 
set the table, repeat a short Grace and 
are all seated at the same time. Pleasant 
conversation is cultivated during the meal. 
A half hour of free play follows lunch. 
This is fallowed by a half-hour rest period. 


The school provides nd special therapy, 
but some of the infantile paralysis cases are 
being given special swimming lessons at the 
Y.W.C.A. and the Y.M.C.A. Funds for this 
preect are a portion of the proceeds of the 
local President’s birthday ball. 

The state provides for the education of 
these children through a law passed in June 
1923 to the effect that any child so crippled 
in body or limb that he cannot be educated 
with profit or in safety in the regular public 
school classes, is entitled to instruction, 
either in his own home by a visiting teacher, 
or in a special school. The difference be- 
tween the cost of educating a normal child 
and a child so handicapped, providing the 
excess cost does not exceed $300 per year, 
is provided by the state. 


Winnetka 


@ FOR the first time, proceedings of the 

National Conference of the Progressive 
Education Association, which met at the 
Palmer House, Chicago, on February 27, 28, 
29, will be published in book form. The de- 
cision to publish proceedings was made be- 
cause of the fact that the theme of the con- 
ference, “Growth and Development, the Basis 
for Educational Programs,” is a new one in 
conference topics and also because of the 
quality of the talent being drawn into the 
conference. Much that is new and signifi- 
cant is certain to come out of the program. 
The proceedings will be edited under the di- 
rection of Mrs. Rose H. Alschuler and Dr. 
Berta Weiss, both of whom are connected 
with the Winnetka schools. A group of 
nearly one hundred recorders, under the 
supervision of Supt. Paul Meisner of Glen- 
coe will make full reports and make personal 
observations at each meeting. The work of 
editing the report will begin immediately 
after the Conference. As the cost will be 


determined partly by the volume of sales, 
advance orders will be taken at the confer- 
ence. Copies may also be secured by writ- 
ing Mrs. Alschuler in care of the Winnetka 
Public Schools. 
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